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A  new  senior-high'school  series  in  English  that  places  empha¬ 
sis  on  learning  through  social  experiences  close  to  the  student’s 
life  ...  on  orderly  individual  growth  ...  on  integration  of 
English  with  other  subjects  ...  on  adaptation  to  individual 
capacities  for  learning  ...  on  balance  between  communica¬ 
tion,  the  enjoyment  of  literature,  and  creative  expression  .  .  . 
on  cumulative  teaching  of  technique. 

V 

Prices  are  subject  to  discount. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Announcing 

HEALTH-SAFETY-GROWTH  Series 

By  Turner  and  Others 

Six  new  books 

for  Grades  Three  through  Eight 

This  series  helps  teachers  to  make  health  popular  with  girls  and 
boys.  It  teaches  that  health  is  not  for  school  only,  but  for  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  every  day. 

The  rich,  substantial  content  of  each  book  and  the  suggestions 
and  teaching  units  in  the  Teacher's  Guides  offer  unlimited  possi¬ 
bilities  for  a  successful  health  program  in  large  or  small  city  or 
country  schools. 

Important  aspects  of  health  are  stressed  through  a  well  integrated 
and  highly  motivated  program  of  health  facts,  health  practices, 
and  health  goals. 

Good  literary  style  with  plenty  of  humor;  early  books  illustrated 
in  gay  colors,  later  books  with  artistic  drawings  and  photographs. 

The  series  teaches  health  for  happiness  and  health  for  democ¬ 
racy.  One  of  its  major  concerns  is  training  for  intelligent  and 
constructive  citizenship. 

Published  in  February 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street  •  New  York  City 


In  Session  With 

The  Executive  Committee 

The  Association’s  1941  Convention 
will  be  held  at  Atlantic  City  on  Friday, 
Saturday,  and  Sunday,  November  7,  8, 
and  9.  The  Ambassador  Hotel  will  be 
headquarters,  as  usual. 


At  its  session  on  December  6,  the 
Executive  Committee  made  plans  for 
entertaining  the  nation’s  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  during  their  convention 
in  Atlantic  City  in  February.  The 
Association  will  maintain  headquarters 
on  the  mezzanine  lobby  of  the  Am¬ 
bassador,  and  will  serve  tea  on  Monday 
and  Wednesday  afternoon  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  Officers  of  the  Association 
and  the  Executive  Clerk  will  attend  the 
convention  as  delegates. 


Assemblyman  John  M.  Kemer  of 
Union  County,  has  been  appointed 
Association  Counsel  for  the  coming 
year.  Mr.  Kerner  has  already  served 
as  the  Association’s  legal  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  Ahrensfield  tenure  evasion 
case. 


Joseph  M.  Hall,  head  of  the  Camden 
County  vocational  school,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Legislative  Committee  in 
place  of  Derwood  J.  Tew,  newly  elected 
secretary  of  the  Association. 


Because  of  the  change  in  treasurers 
following  the  convention,  a  mid-year 
audit  was  made.  It  showed  the  books 
and  finances  of  the  Association  in  ex¬ 
cellent  shape. 


Mr.  Strahan.  Executive  Clerk,  has 
completed,  with  Executive  Committee 
approval,  plans  for  a  new  and  more 
satisfactory  service  on  educational  bills 
and  legislative  news. 


By  action  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  all  Association  bills,  including 
staff  salaries,  will  be  paid  regularly 
twice  a  month.  The  President  and  the 
Executive  Clerk  were  authorized  to 
stagger  the  work  of  the  staff  during 
holiday  seasons. 


An  exchange  of  gavels  between  in¬ 
coming  and  outgoing  Presidents 
featured  the  first  meeting  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee.  Ur.  Fidler  pre¬ 
sented  Miss  Brown  with  a  new  gavel 
with  which  to  preside  over  committee 
meetings;  Miss  Brown  gave  to  Dr. 
Fidler  as  a  symbol  of  his  two  years  as 
president,  the  somewhat  worn  but 
newly  engraved  gavel  which  he  had 
been  using. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


EQUAIIZATION 

IS 


By  Lelia  O,  Brown,  President 

IN  SPITE  OF  THE  emergency  of  national  defense  I  place 
equalization  first  among  the  educational  issues  in  New 
Jersey.  I  believe  it  is  basic  to  national  defense.  If  all 
of  our  schools  were  doing  as  good  a  job  as  our  best 
schools,  we  would  hear  much  less  about  school  changes 
to  meet  the  crisis.  Our  best  schools  are  already  doing 
much  that  every'  school  must  do.  Our  New  Jersey  school 
people  are  willing  and  anxious  to  do  more,  just  as  fast 
as  a  sound,  concrete  program  can  be  developed. 

Here  in  New  Jersey  we  can  find  some  of  the  best 
schools  in  the  world.  At  public  expense  they  offer  their 
pupils  an  education  such  as  no  boys  and  girls,  anywhere, 
anytime,  have  ever  had  available.  Unless  there  are 
errors  in  every  principle  on  which  education  is  based, 
these  schools  will  send  forth  men  and  women  able  to 
make  our  democratic  processes  work  better  than  we  have 
ever  been  able  to  do. 

But  here  in  our  State  also  are  schools  which  fall  far 
short  of  that  ideal.  There  is  one  in  which  the  teachers 
have  received  only  $40  in  cash  thus  far  this  year.  Poorly- 
staffed.  ill-equipped,  these  schools  offer  their  pupils  little 
that  can  contribute  to  a  better  state  or  nation.  Out  of 
them  will  inevitably  come  men  and  women  whose  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  democratic  process  will  be  zero. 

Yet  their  share  in  choosing  our  future  governors, 
our  future  presidents,  will  be  just  as  great  as  that  of 
our  best  graduates.  It  is  even  possible  that  a  future 
president,  a  future  governor  is  now,  today,  attending  one 
of  those  schools.  And  if  our  democratic  processes  fail 
to  meet  their  present  challenge,  it  is  even  more  likely 
that  an  American  Hitler,  rooted  in.  prejudice  and  ignor¬ 
ance,  is  sitting  in  one  of  those  classrooms. 

Our  stake  in  education  is  not  a  local  one.  Every 
trend  of  our  times  is  toward  centralization  of  govern¬ 
mental  powers,  toward  the  use  of  larger  governmental 
units.  Quick  communication  and  transportation,  the 
density  of  our  population,  are  wiping  out  community 
lines  and  making  the  state  and  the  nation  the  units 
through  which  our  main  problems  are  settled.  As  that 
is  so,  it  becomes  important  that  all  who  control  the  destiny 
of  state  and  nation  shall  have  adequate  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  that  task. 

It  is  our  primary  concern  in  looking  at  our  schools 
today  to  see  that  the  education  of  all  the  children  is 
important,  that  more  important  than  the  strength  of  our 
strongest  may  be  the  weakness  of  our  worst. 


President’s 

Message 


DEFENSE 


Yet  neither  in  New  Jersey  nor  in  the  nation  as  a 
whole  have  we  developed  adequate  insurance  against  this 
weakness.  In  most  important  essentials,  the  kind  of  school 
which  a  child  attends  is  determined  by  the  wealth  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives.  Able  community,  good 
school;  poor  community,  poor  school.  From  this  can 
come  the  suicide  of  democracy. 

w 

II  HAT  ARE  SOME  of  the  things  which  our  best  schools 
are  doing  which  other  schools  want  to  do? 

They  are  saving  their  pupils  from  the  “white-collar” 
philosophy  of  the  twenties  and  from  the  “WPA”  phil¬ 
osophy  of  the  thirties. 

Good  schools  know  that  their  boys  and  girls  are 
going  to  have  to  work  for  a  living,  that  they  will  need 
health,  good  habits  of  work,  and  above  all,  respect  for 
work.  Our  better  schools  have  seen,  steadily  and  con¬ 
tinuously,  that  many  of  their  graduates  will  have  to  work 
with  their  hands,  will  wear  overalls  rather  than  white 
collars.  Such  schools  have  provided  opportunities  for 
these  children. 

Good  schools  have  recognized  that  their  boys  and 
girls  would  be  citizens  of  a  democracy,  that  they  would 
need  training  in  the  democratic  processes  and  must  be 
inoculated  against  the  dangers  of  propaganda,  both 
foreign  and  domestic.  Such  schools  have  given  them 
practice  in  democracy  through  their  school  organizations, 
and  they  have  built  their  resistance  to  propaganda  in  the 
only  way  it  can  be  built — by  an  understanding  of  how 
it  works  and  experience  in  seeing  both  sides  of  con¬ 
troversial  issues. 

These  things  our  best  schools  have  done  and  are 
doing.  One  of  the  first  of  our  emergency  tasks  is  to 
extend  them  through  every  school.  It  is  going  to  be 
easier  to  do  that  now,  since  there  is  a  demand  for  our 
boys  and  girls,  and  we  teachers  can  see  more  clearly 
what  we  are  educating  them  for. 

Yet  our  success  depends,  in  the  long  run,  upon  per¬ 
suading  the  citizens  and  the  legislature  that  education  is 
a  concern  of  the  state,  and  as  such  deserves  the  support 
which  the  constitution  promises  and  which  most  other 
states  are  ahead  of  New  Jersey  in  granting.  It  depends 
upon  our  seeing  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  state,  every  child 
is  as  valuable,  as  potentially  important,  as  every  other 
child,  and  just  as  entitled  to  the  best  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  the  resources  of  the  whole  state  can  provide. 
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Just  the 

Right  Lamp . . . 

Perhaps  you  are  looking  for 
“just  the  right  lamp”  for  your 
living  room — a  lamp  that  will 
accentuate  the  beauty  of  your 
home  furnishings  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  proper  light 
for  intensive  work. 

I.E.S.  Better  Sight  lamps  are 
fashioned  in  many  attractive 
styles,  one  of  which  is  illus¬ 
trated  above.  This  lamp  is  de¬ 
signed  to  capture  the  beauty 
of  the  old-fashioned  kerosene 
lamp.  It  has  the  crystal  pebble 
glass  front,  “wick  key”  and 
chintz  -  over  -  parchment  shade. 

I.E.S.  lamps  are  made  to 
specifications  of  the  Illuminat¬ 
ing  Engineering  Society.  They 
provide  a  combination  of  direct- 
indirect  light  that  is  soft  and 
restful  for  eyes.  See  these  fine 
lamps — at  Public  Service  or 
your  electrical  dealer’s.  Many 
styles,  ranging  from  period  to 
gay  modern  creations.  They  are 
moderately  priced! 

'PVBUC(||)SEHVICE 


Education  More  Essential  Than  Ever 
;  Says  State  Board’s  Defense  Statement 

The  State  Board  of  Education  presents  and  records  on  its 
minutes  the  following  statement  concerning  the  functions  of 
the  public  schools  and  the  State  educational  institutions  in  the 
preparations  for  defense: 


The  vocational  training  of  workers 
for  the  task  of  producing  material  will 
be  carried  on  vigorously.  The  success 
of  this  work  is  already  evident. 

Efficient  education  of  the  children 
of  school  age  is  more  essential  than 
ever  in  the  present  emergency  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  sustain 
and  improve  the  standards  of  public 
education.  The  maintenance  of  a  high 
quality  of  instruction  and  training  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  recognition  that 
the  cost  of  efficient  defense  and  pros¬ 
pective  increases  in  the  cost  of  essen¬ 
tials  are  inescapable,  and  will  impose  a 
heavy  burden  on  all  our  people;  there¬ 
fore,  care  should  be  exercised  to  obtain 
in  common  with  all  public  undertak¬ 
ings  all  possible  economy  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  schools  and  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  supported  by  the  State. 

If  democracy  is  to  be  successfully 
defended,  youth  must  have  an  abiding 
faith  in  its  principles.  To  that  end  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  and  the  young 
men  and  women  in  training  in  our 
teachers’  colleges  must  acquire  a  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  and  belief  in 
those  principles.  They  must  be  fully 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Re¬ 
public  and  with  the  struggles  and  sac¬ 
rifices  by  which  our  liberty  was  won. 
They  must  understand  the  advantages 
and  achievements  of  democracy  and 
realize  that  it  is  the  one  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  under  which  individual  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  and  action  can  be  main¬ 
tained.  They  must  realize  that  the 
exercise  of  this  freedom  necessitates 
obedience  to  law  and  respect  for  consti¬ 
tuted  authority. 

A  purely  scientific  attitude,  or  a  pas¬ 
sive  attitude,  is  not  sufficient  for  such 
instruction.  These  things  are  to  be  so 
taught  as  to  inspire  unswerving  faith 
in  and  love  for  our  country,  so  that 
when  these  young  people  come  to  take 
their  part  in  its  defense,  they  will  do  so 
not  only  with  a  sense  of  duty  but  with 
enthusiastic  devotion.  No  other  teach¬ 
ing  will  fulfill  the  purpose  of  New 
Jersey’s  Constitution  “to  secure  and 


transmit  to  succeeding  generations” 
the  “civil  and  religious  liberty”  we 
have  “so  long  enjoyed.” 

The  teachers  and  school  administra¬ 
tors  of  New  Jersey,  through  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  have  made  clear  their 
staunch  adherence  to  these  principles. 
They  and  the  public  spirited  citizens 
who  give  unselfish  service  on  Boards  of 
Education  throughout  the  State,  will  do 
all  in  their  power  to  instill  and  to  foster 
to  the  fullest  extent,  a  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  love  of  our  country  in  the  pupils 
of  the  public  schools  and  those  being 
trained  to  teach  them.  There  can  be 
no  room  for  any  contrary  or  subversive 
teaching. 

The  citizens  of  the  State  can  be  as¬ 
sured  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
make  its  educational  system  a  positive, 
efficient  factor  in  the  efforts  of  the 
State  and  the  Federal  governments  to 
arm  for  the  defense  of  our  country  and 
to  maintain  its  democratic  way  of  life. 

Amendment  Proposed 
on  Social  Security 

An  amendment  to  S-4269  (the  bill  to 
place  teachers  under  social  security) 
has  been  proposed  by  Senator  Robert 
I'.  Wagner  of  New  York. 

The  new  amendment  would  exempt 
service  performed  in  the  employ  of  a 
state  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
where  the  employee  performing  such 
service  is  a  beneficiary  or  contributing 
member,  or  has  an  unrealized  interest 
in,  or  is  designated  as  a  future  bene¬ 
ficiary  by  any  pension,  relief  or  retire¬ 
ment  fund  established  and  maintained 
l>y  authority  of  the  constitution  or  stat¬ 
utes  of  a  state,  provision  of  a  municipal 
charter  or  ordinance  of  a  municipality 
or  other  political  subdivision. 

Under  this  proposed  amendment 
New  Jersey  teachers  who  are  members 
of  the  Teachers  Pension  Fund  would 
not  come  under  social  security.  Con¬ 
gress,  has  not.  however,  acted  either  on 
the  original  bill  or  on  the  new  amend¬ 
ment  to  it. 
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M  Mjk  ■  Readiness  for  Patriotism  is  like 

JBi  W^Pw^P.B^ Jl^I  -I-  JIL^k^P  Reading  Readiness — and  more  important 

of  Classroom  Democracy 

By  Miss  Geneva  Bucher,  eth  Grade  and  Miss  Eleanor  Kloppenberg,  Kindergarten,  Elmwood  School,  E.  Orange 


Democracy  cannot  be  taught  like 
the  three  R’s.  We  can  sow  the 
seeds  of  democracy  by  living 
democratically  in  the  classroom.  Chil¬ 
dren  who  have  had  this  experience  are 
quick  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
American  Democracy. 

Basic  to  democratic  living  is  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  social  responsibility.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  group  must  actively  assume 
his  share  for  the  well-being  of  the 
group. 

With  children  in  the  lower  grades 
this  idea  is  a  new  one.  A  kindergarten 
boy  who  talked  during  the  story-telling, 
when  other  children  wanted  to  listen, 
was  quickly  quelled  by  them.  He  soon 
realized  that  he  must  be  quiet  for  the 
sake  of  the  rest  of  the  group.  As  a 
result  he  found  himself  listening  to  the 
stories  and  enjoying  them. 

Another  kind  of  responsibility  is 
shown  by  this  sixth  grade  incident. 
The  threatened  raids  on  Gibraltar  led 
to  innumerable  questions  which  the 
children  could  not  answer.  A  boy  vol¬ 
unteered  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
Ending  the  answers  and  reporting  to 
the  class  the  next  day. 

A  part  of  this  social  responsibilitv  is 
a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others.  The  young  child  who  learns  to 
take  turns  on  the  sliding  board  becomes 
the  boy  who  willingly  takes  his  turn  in 
the  field  and  lets  others  have  a  chance 
at  bat. 

In  a  group  situation  a  child  learns  to 
respect  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  An 
eight-year-old  group  was  accustomed 
to  deciding  debatable  questions  by  vot¬ 
ing.  ^Tien  one  faction  insisted  that  the 
moon  was  hot,  and  the  other  that  it  was 
cold,  some  peacemaker  suggested. 
“Let’s  decide  that  by  voting.”  In  a 
twelve-year-old  group,  the  election  of 
class  president  w  as  close,  but  the  entire 
class  gave  the  winner  its  whole-hearted 
support  and  cooperation. 

Among  the  essentials  of  social  be¬ 
havior,  we  may  include  those  amenities 
which  have  come  to  be  accepted  as  in- 
dispensible  to  a  civilized  nation.  Everv 
school  child  can  be  taught  to  sav 
“please.”  “thank  you.”  and  “pardon 
me”;  to  meet  people  with  poise;  to  give 
up  his  seat  to  an  older  person ;  to  con¬ 
form  to  those  other  usages  which  make 
for  good  social  living. 

In  proportion  as  children  feel  this 
sense  of  social  responsibility,  the  need 


fur  adult  authority  is  minimized.  How¬ 
ever.  in  any  working  democracy,  re¬ 
spect  for  authority  is  essential.  Chil¬ 
dren  cannot  always  judge  what  is  best 
or  safe  for  themselves.  If  the  teacher 
makes  a  few  necessary  rules  and  is 
tonsistent  in  enforcing  them;  if  the 
children  know  her  as  a  person  to  be 
trusted,  her  authority  is  respected  w  ith¬ 
out  question. 

CHILD  CAN  best  contribute  to  these 
democratic  group  relationships  out  of 
of  emotional  stability.  This  depends 
first  of  all  upon  a  feeling  of  security. 
Take  for  example,  the  case  of  Betty, 
w  ho  failed  her  sixth  grade  work  because 
she  felt  intellectually  inferior  to  the 
rest  of  the  group.  During  her  second 
)ear  in  the  grade,  she  developed  such 
a  feeling  of  security  that  she  became  a 
leader  in  the  group.  Such  stability 
sometimes  grows  from  one  successful 
experience,  such  as  a  part  in  a  class 
play.  At  other  times  emotional  stability 
grows  out  of  a  succession  of  satisfying 
experiences. 

The  child  who  feels  such  security  will 
adjust  easily  to  new  dr  unusual  situa¬ 
tions.  All  children  learn  to  respond  to 
the  fire  bell  if  it  rings  when  they  are  in 
their  own  classroom  where  they  know 
the  fire  drill  routine;  only  those  who 
are  emotionally  stable  and  secure  can 
adjust  quickly  and  respond  in  an  or¬ 
derly  fashion  if  the  gong  rings  when 
they  are  in  another  part  of  the  building. 

Emotional  stability  is  also  dependent 
upon  the  ability  to  face  facts.  The 
teacher  can  play  a  large  part  in  helping 
children  face  facts.  The  six-year-old, 
upset  because  she  had  no  money  for 
milk,  said,  “I’ll  bring  some  next  week.” 
The  teacher,  aware  that  this  was  wish¬ 
ful  thinking,  remarked,  “Your  mother 
probably  thinks  you  drink  enough  milk 
at  home.”  The  following  week  Joan 
said  casually,  “I  can’t  bring  money  for 
milk  because  my  mother  hasn’t  any.” 

In  the  face  of  difficult  situations  a 
sense  of  humor  is  invaluable.  The 
small  girl  who  burst  into  tears  when 
she  dropped  a  box  of  beads,  was  di¬ 
verted  by  the  amusement  of  the  teacher 
who  cried,  “Look,  they’re  like  little 
bugs  running  around.”  Dissolved  in 
laughter,  Shirley  pursued  the  “bugs” 
until  they  were  all  safely  returned  to 
the  box. 


The  development  of  such  essentials 
of  behavior  is  not  enough.  We  must 
consciously  instill  in  each  child  a  gen¬ 
uine  patriotism — love  of  country,  a 
feeling  of  pride  in  its  ideals,  a  respect 
for  its  institutions,  and  faith  in  its 
future. 

I  T  WOULD  seem  that  a  readiness  for 
patriotism  could  be  built  up  in  the  very 
V  oung  child.  We  get  him  ready  to  read 
by  using  labels,  posters,  signs,  etc.;  we 
get  him  ready  for  arithmetic  by  making 
use  of  his  needs  for  counting,  measur¬ 
ing.  telling  time,  etc. 

The  alert  teacher  will  become  aware 
of  similar  opportunities  in  patriotism. 
For  example,  a  campaign  button  worn 
to  school  by  a  little  boy,  gave  the  class 
an  opportunity  to  learn  that  the  head 
of  the  United  States  is  a  president 
whose  name  is  Mr.  Roosevelt;  when  a 
little  girl  spoke  of  her  grandmother  in 
Italy,  the  children  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  the  name  of  their  country  was 
the  United  States.  Where  the  teacher 
used  to  ask  w'hen  a  child  brought  a 
small  flag  to  school,  “Did  you  get  that 
at  a  party?,”  she  now  says,  “What 
country  does  this  flag  belong  to?” 

Through  such  experiences  the  child 
grows  ready  for  larger  experiences  in 
patriotism — stories  of  the  founders  and 
leaders  of  our  country,  the  principles 
upon  which  it  was  established,  the  priv¬ 
ileges  it  offers,  its  history  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

Simultaneously,  the  children  will 
learn  the  symbols  of  their  country  and 
the  rituals  connected  with  them.  When 
they  salute  the  flag,  it  will  not  be  mere 
lip-service,  but  the  expression  of  loy¬ 
alty  to  a  cause  they  understand,  and 
devotion  to  their  country. 

The  responsibility  of  the  teacher  in 
all  this  is  enormous.  Each  teacher  must 
determine  what  she  considers  essentials 
ill  a  democratic  program  and  must  de¬ 
cide  how  she  can  best  achieve  them. 
Whatever  her  decision,  whatever  her 
methods,  the  force  of  her  own  person¬ 
ality  will  be  more  important  than 
either.  Just  as  the  teacher  who  is  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  science  implants 
in  her  children  the  germ  of  experimen¬ 
tation  and  discovery,  so  the  one  who 
is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  democracy 
and  patriotism,  makes  her  convictions 
felt  in  the  classroom. 
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FOR  LEISURE’S  SAKE 


A  faculty  cooperates.  A  novel  plan 
for  aivakening  student  interest  in  hobbies. 


ON  A  RECENT  Monday,  a  registered 
Maine  guide  came  into  my  class  in 
Problems  of  American  Democracy  and 
talked  about  fishing.  A  runner-up  to 
a  former  Women’s  National  Archery 
Champion  discussed  archery  on  an¬ 
other  Monday.  A  professional  musi¬ 
cian  gave  a  talk  about  the  enjoyment 
of  music  and  said,  much  to  the  delight 
of  the  jitterbugs,  that  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  with  swing  music.  On  suc¬ 
cessive  Mondays  numerous  different 
people  have  talked  to  my  classes  on 
the  profits  and  pleasures  to  be  found 
in  books,  photography,  nature,  wood¬ 
work,  painting,  tennis,  and  golf.  The 
purpose  of  these  talks  was  to  throw 
out  casual  suggestions  for  the  “Worthy 
Use  of  Leisure  Time.”  The  students 
loved  it. 

The  people  who  made  these  talks 
were  not  strangers.  Registered  Guide 
A-705  is  Leonard  F.  Merrill,  one  of 
the  manual  training  teachers  in  our 
school.  He  acts  as  a  guide  in  Maine 
during  the  summer.  The  runner-up 
in  the  former  Women’s  National  Arch¬ 
ery  Championship  is  Mrs.  Evelyn  F. 
Bailey  who  instructs  in  English  and 
the  social  studies.  The  man  who  con¬ 
doned  swing  music  is  Victor  Bryant, 
director  of  music  for  the  school  system. 

Robert  Minchin,  another  manual 
training  instructor,  discussed  photog¬ 
raphy.  Howard  T.  Rickmeyer  and 
Weyman  O.  Steengrafe,  the  coaches 
of  golf  and  tennis,  pointed  out  the 
advantages  of  their  respective  sports. 

The  director  of  manu.*!!  training. 
Constantine  Harper,  emphasized  the 
joys  of  woodwork.  The  director  of 
guidance,  who  is  also  the  biology 
teacher,  Leonard  J.  Mitchell,  sug¬ 
gested  the  pleasure  to  be  found  in  na¬ 
ture  study.  Eleanor  Koyen,  the  art 
teacher,  talked  of  painting  as  a  pastime. 
William  D.  Herron,  the  head  of  the 
English  department,  dealt  with  “Read¬ 
ing  as  a  Leisure  Time  Activity.”  His 
talk,  sprinkled  with  suggestions,  re¬ 
affirmed  the  idea  that  only  the  rich 
could  afford  not  to  read. 

Thus,  as  can  be  seen,  all  of  the 
speakers  were  members  of  the  Hill¬ 
side  High  School  faculty.  It  might 
be  added  that  since  the  inception  of 
this  plan  my  respect  for  my  colleagues 
has  increased  considerably. 

These  talks  approached  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  leisure  from  three  angles.  They 


By  Walter  O.  Krumhiegel 

Hillside 


first  answered  the  question  of  why 
the  pupils  should  engage  in  the  activi¬ 
ties  being  described ;  second,  answer¬ 
ed  the  question  of  how,  and  third, 
the  question  of  cost.  A  review  of  one 
talk  will  illustrate:  Mr.  Mitchell 
first  discussed  the  pleasures  to  be  found 
in  identifying  birds,  flowers,  insects, 
trees  and  rocks  and  the  healthy  con¬ 
comitants  of  such  activity.  Then  he 
named  local  places  where  such  activity 
might  profitably  be  pursued  and  also 
gave  addresses  of  nature  study  or¬ 
ganizations  which  conduct  trips.  Here, 
he  also  touched  upon  techniques  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  nature  study  more  in¬ 
teresting.  He  concluded  with  remarks 
pertinent  to  the  cost  of  equipment, 
trips  and  membership  in  the  various 
organizations,  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
such  costs  were  in  most  cases  neg¬ 
ligible.  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  the  other 
speakers  also,  indicated  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  the  school  offered  for  engaging 
in  these  activities. 

All  of  the  lectures  were  informal. 
Whenever  possible,  a  bibliography  was 
suggested  to  pupils  who  wished  to 


Dad,  you  look  all  tired  out.  Am  I 
bringing  you  too  much  homework? 


investigate  further.  Time  was  always 
allowed  for  questions  and  the  pupils 
were  urged  to  see  the  speakers  later, 
if  they  wanted  additional  information. 
No  definite  assignments  were  ever 
made.  The  purpose,  as  already  stated, 
was  to  suggest  rather  than  to  compel 
attention  to  possible  leisure  time  activi¬ 
ties. 

This  plan  has  two  advantages.  It 
represents  a  definite  classroom  attempt 
to  stress  the  “Worthy  Use  of  Leisure 
Time”  in  a  manner  the  students  en¬ 
joy;  the  technique  is  very  practical. 
Although  I  have  in  the  past  suggested 
possible  leisure  time  activities  to  my 
students,  my  attempts  were  feeble  be¬ 
cause  I  lacked  the  necessary  knowl¬ 
edge.  Even  if  I  had  been  master  of 
every  field,  I  could  not  have  presented 
the  material  as  effectively  as  a  group 
of  different  enthusiasts.  The  impact 
of  a  new  personality  in  a  class  is  con¬ 
siderable.  Very  few  of  my  students 
had  the  speakers  in  other  subjects  and 
if  they  had  it  made  no  difference  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wide  divergence  between 
ordinary  school  work  and  the  leisure 
time  activities  described. 

All  the  teachers  I  asked  to  assist 
were  glad  to  cooperate.  In  case  of  a 
conflict  in  schedules.  I  would  super¬ 
vise  their  classes  while  they  spoke  in 
mine.  Administrative  consent  for ^  this 
project  was  easily  obtained. 

This  plan  is  not  the  final  solution 
to  the  problem.  It  is  only  experimental, 
leaving  much  room  for  improvement. 
My  own  program  did  not  include, 
for  example,  discussions  on  the  radio 
and  the  motion  pictures,  two  important 
leisure-time  activities.  Also  the  talks 
came  too  frequently  and  tended  to 
break  the  continuity  of  the  regular  class 
work  beyond  a  desirable  point.  .An¬ 
ticipation  could  have  been  intensified 
by  having  longer  intervals  of  time  be¬ 
tween  the  talks. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  plan  is  basic¬ 
ally  practical,  I  would  recommend 
it  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  work  in 
this  field.  I  am  sure  that  every  fac¬ 
ulty  contains  enough  Individuals  with 
different  interests  to  make  it  possible. 
If  not,  as  might  be  the  case  on  smaller 
faculties,  people  from  the  outside  or 
even  students  who  have  developed 
worth  while  hobbies  might  be  used.  I 
would  appreciate  any  suggestions  from 
teachers  doing  similar  work  in  the 
hope  of  improving  my  own. 
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By  Annabelle  Wagner 

Kearny 


Turn  back  the  pages  of  time  to 
1911:  I  was  to  enter  school  that 
year,  IF  .  .  .  Not  that  I  was  impor¬ 
tant!  But  teachers! — there  weren’t 
any.  The  son  of  the  president  of  the 
board  of  education  just  out  of  high 
school,  took  the  job,  but  only  when  he 
was  paid  as  much  as  it  would  cost  his 
father  to  hire  a  man  to  fill  his  place. 
There  was  much  annoyance  because 
that  would  encourage  others  to  ask  for 
high  wages  too.  Y'ears  later  I  taught 
in  his  district.  For  fun,  I  looked  up 
the  old  records.  He  signed  the  receipts 
for  thirty  dollars  a  month. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  day  in 
school.  His  chair  was  rough  and 
slivery,  like  the  one  we  kept  on  the 
|K)rch  for  the  men  to  wash  on.  1  wor¬ 
ried  every  time  he  sat  down.  When 
my  turn  came,  he  pulled  that  chair  up 
in  front  of  me,  shoved  a  book  under 
my  nose  and  said, 

“What’s  that?” 

I  could  read,  write,  and  print,  but 
the  Bible  and  our  Daily  Times  was  mv 
sphere  of  action ;  the  queer  print  meant 
nothing  to  me  and  I  said  I  didn’t  know. 
Then  he  pointed  to  a  picture  and  said, 
“What’s  that?” 

I  replied  promptly,  and  he  pointed 
back  to  the  words  saying, 

“That’s  anegg,  too.” 

At  home  that  night  my  mother 
asked, 

“What  did  you  learn  in  school 
today?” 

“Nothing.” 

She  asked  several  other  time-worn 
questions  and  got  a  steady  string  of 
nothings. 

At  last  she  said, 

“I’ll  play  I’m  the  teacher.  You  play 
you’re  Annabelle.  I’d  like  to  see  what 
you  did.” 

I  ran  for  the  book  which  he  had  let 
me  bring  home.  We  went  through  the 
routine.  For  one  who  could  read  the 
“Begats”  in  the  Bible,  “It’s  anegg. 
too,”  should  have  been  easy! 

Each  morning  that  year,  my  mother 
would  tell  me  things  to  say  to  the  teach¬ 
er.  He  followed  her  directions  care¬ 
fully.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  said, 
“Your  mother  must  have  been  a 
teacher”.  She  hadn’t  been,  so  it  was 
an  accolade — but  it  was  an  accolade 
for  Miss  Nellie. 

The  rose  hedge  was  beautiful.  Too 
beautiful.  The  head  above  it  was 
white — too  white.  The  head  lifted  at 
my  mother’s  greeting.  The  eyes  were 


blue  and  sharp — too  blue  and  too 
^harp. 

“Why  Fanny  Davis,”  she  said  and 
her  voice  was  young — too  young,  “but 
1  don’t  suppose  you’re  a  Davis  any 
longer.  That’s  no  doubt  yours!” 

The  “That”  was  I  at  ten  years  of 
age.  I  wasn’t  offended — you  couldn’t 
be  offended  at  Miss  Nellie. 

"She  doesn’t  look  like  you  though. 
Your  hair  was  blond  and  curly.” 

My  mother’s  hair  had  grown  dark 
brown  and  my  mother  said  she  couldn’t 
see  how  Miss  Nellie  could  remember 
and  asked  why  she  had  quit  teaching. 

"Oh,  I  didn’t  quit  ’til  ten  years  ago,” 
she  said,  “I  was  seventy-five.  I  wasn’t 
going  to  wait  for  them  to  throw  me  out 
for  an  old  war-horse  and  besides  I 
wanted  to  grow  roses — acres  of  them 
for  anybody  to  have  w'ho  wanted 
them.”  She  offered  us  some  but  we 
couldn’t  take  them — we  had  too  long  a 
journey  ahead  of  us. 

“What  did  you  think  of  Miss  Nellie 
--my  teacher?”  my  mother  asked. 

I  wanted  to  say  Miss  Nellie  was  too 
much,  but  those  two  words  seemed  to 
lack  weight.  I  didn’t  say  anything. 
“Too  much” — yes,  too  much  alive  at 
eighty-five  and  she  lived  on  a  dozen 
more  years — alone  with  her  roses. 

Rebecca  Smith  had  retired,  but  they 
called  her  back  during  the  war.  I  went 
into  high  school  in  1916,  but  1917 
found  our  school  closed  because  we 
couldn’t  get  teachers.  They  had  bid 
fifty  dollars  a  month — then  sixty — 
then  seventy — then  eighty — and  refus¬ 
ing  to  go  further,  had  closed  the  school. 
My  mother  sent  me  off  to  a  nearby 
town.  The  school  there  was  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  series  of  basements  because 
the  old  frame  building  had  burned  the 
year  before  and  feeling  still  ran  high 
and  divided.  Some  were  sure  it  had 
been  done  by  German  agents — even 
though  the  insurance  company  had 
ruled  for  instantaneous  combustion. 
Figures  had  been  seen  running  away 
from  the  building  just  before  flames 
had  spurted  out  from  all  sides.  The 
looks  which  went  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  certain  boys  whenever  the  fire 
was  mentioned  made  me  non-partisan 
between  the  insurance  company  and 
the  patriots. 


Salaries  were  mountain  high  and 
going  higher.  Discipline  was  at  a 
low  ebb  nationally,  but  in  my  town  it 
had  hit  an  all-time  low  and  was  fast 
sinking  lower.  The  complete  faculty 
changed  three  times  before  spring.  One 
principal  had  been  hired  for  brawn 
alone--  but  had  left  when  a  problem 
child  had  torn  his  shirt  from  his  back! 

There  was  one  fat  old  constable  and 
the  favorite  sport  was  Reducing  Aleck. 
The  rules  were:  (1)  Go  to  bed;  (2) 
roll  up  a  bundle  to  double  for  yourself 
in  case  anyone  was  curious  enough  to 
open  your  door;  (3)  slide  out  the 
window;  (4)  raise  Ned  until  someone 
called  Aleck;  and  then  (5)  keep  Aleck 
chasing  you  until  he  was  unable  to  run 
any  longer.  Then  slip  home  through 
the  cellar  window  and  sleep  until  your 
mother  rolled  you  out  of  bed  for  school 
in  the  morning. 

One  Friday  night  I  heard  two  women 
talking, 

“They’re  going  to  try  Becky  Smith,” 
said  one.  “If  she  can’t  tame  them 
they’re  going  to  ask  the  state  to  send 
them  someone  from  the  army.” 

“She’d  better  tame  them,  then,”  said 
the  other.  “Don’t  think  because  you 
got  an  army  doctor  when  the  flu  ran 
high,  you’ll  get  an  army  teacher. 
There’s  a  lot  of  difference  between  dis¬ 
ease  and  schools.” 

The  next  Monday  morning  the  office 
door  opened  and  Mrs.  Rebecca  Smith 
tottered  into  the  room.  They  called  the 
blue  in  her  suit  powder-blue  that  year; 
her  hair  would  have  been  called  snow- 
white  any  year,  but  her  blouse  was 
white — a  white  I  believe  only  the  angels 
in  Heaven  can  attain.  Maybe  she  was 
an  angel  left  on  earth  long  enough  to 
save  that  gang. 

Somebody  nudged  me. 

“It’s  Becky  Smith — Clap”,  a  voice 
said.  They  clapped,  but  I  bowed  my 
head  and  prayed  with  an  effrontery 
that  only  the  young  dare  boast,  “God, 
Jehovah,  Jesus  Christ,  Allah,  Buddha, 
Mohammed.”  I  pled,  “don’t  let  them 
treat  her  as  they  have  the  others.” 

*  My  prayer  was  needless.  Becky 
Smith  had  been  granted  what  she  need¬ 
ed  seventy-nine  years  before. 

She  had  never  taught  beyond  first 
grade,  but  she  took  over  ancient,  mod- 
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ern  and  medieval  history,  and  it  lived 
and  breathed  for  us  while  the  toughest 
lad  in  the  lot  went  tip-toe  lest  he  miss 
something!  What  a  job!  They  ceased 
to  be  “Mr.”  and  “Miss,”  and  became 
“John,  Peter,  Helen,”  for  she  had 
taught  the  majority  of  the  class  ten 
years  before.  She  accepted  me  as  one 
of  them  and  earned  my  humble  grati¬ 
tude.  Right  to  this  day  there’s  a  little 
section  of  my  brain  set  aside  with  the 
label,  “Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Re¬ 
becca  Smith” — a  married  teacher,  a 
mother  and  a  grandmother  to  her  own 
and  to  the  town,  too. 

When  i  stood  before  the  board, 
seeking  my  first  license  to  teach,  I  was 
asked, 

“Of  all  your  teachers,  which  one 
would  vou  really  like  to  be  the  most 
like?”  ' 

“Frieda,”  I  said. 

“I  hope  you  will  be,”  replied  the 
superintendent.  “I  have  never  had  a 
better  teacher.”  Frieda  lost  her  job  in 
a  political  turn-over — and  then  got 
married.  There  never  was  a  better 
teacher!  I  had  her  school  one  time, 
but  I  never  filled  her  shoes.  You  have 
to  be  born  that  way!  Frieda  was  my 
eighth  grade  teacher  way  back  in  ’15 
and  ’16  and  yet  she  taught  us  art,  mu¬ 
sic,  drama,  dancing,  and  managed  so 
well  that  her  pupils  stood  at  the  top 
of  the  list  in  the  eighth  grade  examina¬ 
tions  in  the  county! 

The  taxpayers  were  more  than  an¬ 
noyed  at  Frieda’s  salary.  I  looked  it 
up  in  a  moment  of  curiosity  once.  It 
was  fifty  dollars  a  month.  Frieda  had 
never  heard  of  tenure  but  she  had 
heard  of  labor  unions  and  she  did  dis¬ 
approve  of  them  heartily.  She  believed 
teachers  should  be  above  pettv  dis¬ 
putes.  Money  shoidd  be  their  last  con¬ 
sideration.  Frieda  was  right,  but  her 
world  passed  away  the  year  that  little 
frame  high  school  burned.  I  think  of 
her  often.  I  think  of  her  honesty  and 
courage, — of  the  lovely  Christmas  tree 
for  which  she  and  her  brothers  strung 
popcorn  for  weeks,  and  which  was  the 
loveliest  tree  I  have  ever  seen;  I  think 
of  her  as  she  stood  beside  my  grand¬ 
father  and  sang  a  farewell  hymn  for 
him.  Her  voice  was  just  as  golden  as 
her  soul. 


Ethel  M.  Davie 

Ethel  M.  Davie,  retired  Super¬ 
visor  of  Elementary  Grades  in 
Atlantic  City,  died  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  December  8,  1940.  Miss 
Davie  was  for  many  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  F.ditorial  Board  of  the 
Review. 


Real  Free  Speech 

By  George  S.  Milton 

Woodbury 


Al  was  finding  school  work  a  bit 
tedious.  His  interest  in  all  his  sub-  ' 
jects  waned.  His  attempts  to  make 
himself  understood  met  with  contempt 
from  the  other  students  in  the  room. 

He  felt  shy  and  diffident,  but  each  time 
he  thought  he  knew  the  answer  to  a 
question  his  hand  would  go  up,  his 
eyes  would  plead  for  an  opportunity 
to  express  his  knowledge.  His  nervous¬ 
ness,  however,  would  get  the  upper 
hand.  His  words  were  few  and  far- 
between,  incoherent.  After  several 
private  conversations,  his  English 
teacher  referred  him  to  the  speech 
class. 

Betty’s  record  was  slightly  different. 
There  was  no  evident  indication  of 
nervousness  save  intense  blushing,  but 
she  too  was  shy.  She  later  confided 
to  us  that  she  felt  like  crying  each  time 
she  tried  to  explain  anything,  because 
she  knew  that  students  were  laughing 
at  her  and  making  slighting  remarks 
behind  her  back.  When  one  of  her  in¬ 
structors  called  her  on  the  telephone 
one  evening,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
understand  her.  She  too  was  referred 
to  speech  class. 

Evidently,  both  students  were  find¬ 
ing  it  difficult  to  adjust  themselves  to 
their  complex  school  life. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the 
speech  organs  and  a  general  oral  read¬ 
ing  test,  it  was  discovered  that  Al  was 
a  stammerer  and  that  Betty  had  a  cleft 
palate  on  which  six  operations  had  been 
performed.  An  immediate  physical 
examination  followed.  The  medical 
office  found  that  Al’s  breathing  was  ir¬ 
regular  and  that  Betty’s  physical  con¬ 
dition  was  normal.  With  these  facts, 
speech  correction  was  begun. 

A  month  ago,  Al  was  able  to  step  on 
the  high  school  auditorium  stage  and 
deliver  an  original  oration  on  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Legion.  He 
won  the  plaudits  and  esteem  of  his  fel¬ 
low  students.  His  shyness  has  disap¬ 
peared,  and  his  speech  is  fluent  and 
concise. 

Betty  is  slowly  but  steadily  improv¬ 
ing.  Her  case  history  states  that  her 
natural  cleft  has  been  closed,  the  soft 
palate  completely  restored.  Her  Ts, 
D's  and  B's  are  still  a  bit  slurry,  but 
what  a  world  of  diffrence  in  her  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  her  N*s,  M’s  and  F-V’s. 

T  'VO  YEARS  AGO,  because  of  numerous 
cases  of  slovenly  speech  in  the  high 
school,  a  special  remedial  speech  class 
was  organized.  The  main  objective 
was  “to  aid  those  deficient  in  correct 


speech  as  well  as  to  enable  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  lack  poise,  enunciation,  and 
confidence  to  find  themselves.” 

Selection  to  the  class  was  to  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  those  chronic  cases  which  de¬ 
served  immediate  attention ;  then,  if 
room  permitted,  to  those  who  desired 
to  improve  in  their  speech  generally. 
Out  of  ninety  applicants,  forty-two 
were  kept.  Al  and  Betty  are  but  two 
of  eighty  who  have  been  helped  during 
the  existence  of  the  class.  And  the 
class  carries  no  academic  credit! 

Three  mornings  a  week  during  the 
homeroom  period,  these  students  come 
to  the  cafeteria,  for  lack  of  other  rooms. 
There  instruction  is  given  them  in  cor¬ 
rective  speech.  The  methods  of  ap¬ 
proach  are  patterned  on  Dr.  Edwin 
Twitmyer’s  Correction  of  Defective 
Speech. 

Since  the  group  is  too  large  for  in¬ 
dividual  instruction,  a  thorough  study 
is  made  of  the  fundamental  speech 
sounds,  the  vowels  and  their  combina¬ 
tions  and  the  consonants,  and  the  po¬ 
sitions  of  the  tongue,  lips  and  teeth. 
To  this  is  added  information  concern¬ 
ing  remedial  exercises  for  proper  rhyth¬ 
mic  breathing,  and  to  each  student  is 
given  a  set  of  mimeographed  sheets 
containing  word,  sentence  and  para¬ 
graph  exercises  which  they  are  asked 
to  practice  individually  before  a  mir¬ 
ror  at  home.  Each  unit  is  first  studied 
in  class. 

During  the  period,  the  entire  group 
practices  for  fifteen  minutes  on  word 
and  sentence  technique,  and  during  the 
remaining  time  on  selections  from 
poems,  both  set  rhyme  schemes  and 
free  verse,  famous  speeches,  such  as 
Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address  and  the 
Hunker  Hill  Address,  and  other  prose, 
with  the  emphasis  on  clear  diction  and 
enunciation  through  choric  speech. 

The  rate  of  improvement  in  individ¬ 
ual  cases  is  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  time  spent  on  the  remedial 
exercises  and  rests  primarily  upon  the 
self-motivation  of  each  particular  stu¬ 
dent.  All  realize  that  nature  has  nur¬ 
tured  their  specific  defects  over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  time,  and  that  in  her  infinite 
mercy  she  has  followed  the  path  of 
least  resistance  for  speech  output.  To 
correct  the  defects,  then,  demands  pa¬ 
tience,  application,  time  and  self-reli¬ 
ance.  To  that  end,  all  strive. 

What  greater  satisfaction  may  a 
teacher  expect  than  to  see  these  Ak 
and  Bettys,  supposed  misfits,  gain  all 
the  attributes  of  leadership,  self-confi- 
i  dence  and  poise?  It  is  a  grand  feeling 
i  to  see  them  walk  about  the  halls  with 
1  a  smile  on  their  lips  and  to  hear  them 
!  exclaim  a  cheery,  clear  “Good  mom- 
t  ing!”  with  conscious  good-will! 
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The  Social  Studies  i 


in  the 

High  School 

By  Edtrin  M.  Barton,  Elisabeth 

ECENT  SECONDARY  texts  in  social  stud¬ 
ies  are  characterized  generally  by 
splendid  graphs  and  illustrations;  by 
an  adequacy  and  completeness  of  treat¬ 
ment;  and  by  attempts  at  improvement 
on  aids  for  pupil  and  teacher,  which 
had  already  reached  high  standards. 

Problems  of  Democracy 

Three  titles  are  presented  in  problems 
of  American  democracy. 

Challenge  to  American  Youth  ( Arn¬ 
old*,  Row,  Peterson.  $1.80.  670 

pp.,  index,  appendices. 

American  Life  and  Problems  (Barnes 
and  Dail),  Longmans.  626  pp. 
Problems  of  American  Democracy 
(Kidgerl,  Ginn.  $1.68.  .546  pp. 
These  books  include  political,  social, 
and  economic  areas  or  material.  All 
show  that  no  problem  falls  neatly  into 
just  one  of  these  categories,  due  to 
overlappings  and  inter-relations. 
Kidger  in  his  preface  notes  the  frequent 
complaint  “  .  .  .  that  textbooks  lack 
sufficient  material  that  will  aid  the 
student  in  understanding  the  various 
phases  of  a  particular  problem  ...” 
These  texts  are  noteworthy  in  meeting 
this  test. 

All  have  activities,  projects,  and 
teaching  aids  which  bring  pupils  to 
grips  with  the  contemporary  scene. 
Opportunities  for  participation  are 
opened  up.  Challenge  to  American 
Youth  treats  twenty -eight  challenges 
classed  as  personal,  institutional,  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  and  social.  American 
Life  and  Problems  presents  twenty-one 
basic  problems  for  study  after  cover¬ 
ing  the  physical  environment;  the  her¬ 
itage  of  ideals;  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  life;  and  our  inter¬ 
national  relations.  Problems  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Democracy,  twenty  in  all.  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  vivid,  forceful,  and  realistic 
style.  Both  Arnold  and  Kidger  excel 
in  their  vivid  and  apt  illustrative  ma¬ 
terial. 

Unit  Texts 

Unit  texts,  which  deal  with  a  single 
phase  or  topic,  constitute  a  decided 
trend.  Such  unit  treatments  tend  to  be 
more  complete  than  single  chapters  of 
Itooks.  In  modern  social  studies  lab«)ra- 
tory  classes,  twenty  such  texts  can  be 
serving  twenty  different  pupils  at  once, 
whereas,  bound  together  in  one  book. 


they  would  serve  only  one  pupil.  Such 
unit  publications  are  more  easily  re¬ 
vised  and  kept  up-to-date. 

Unit  Studies  in  American  Problems, 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.  Ginn. 

Civil  Service  (Carrothersl,  $.86; 

98  pp. 

Democracy  and  Its  Competitors 
(Kalp  and  Morgan),  $.36,  96 

pp. 

IPhy  Taxes  (Krug),  $.36,  96  pp. 
Housing,  announced  for  Dwem- 
ber,  1940. 

In  thoroughness,  in  clearness  of 
style,  in  illustrative  material,  in  teach¬ 
ing  aids,  which  were  found  in  the 
available  titles,  this  series  should  be 
one  of  the  best. 

American  Ideals 

The  mounting  demand  that  our 
students  may  have  a  fuller  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  heritage  of  American  ideals 
and  a  deeper  devotion  to  them  is  re¬ 
flected  in  a  number  of  new  publications 
designed  to  meet  this  need.  Three  are 
noted  here. 

Our  Freedoms  (  John  W.  Studebaker, 
ed.  I .  A  series  of  five  unit  publica¬ 
tions  and  a  teacher’s  manual. 

The  Rights  We  Defend  (Williams) 
$.48,  72  pp. 

Right  of  Free  Speech  (Williams), 
$.48,  84  pp. 

Others  announced  are:  Liberty  of 
the  Press,  Fair  Trial,  Religious  Liberty. 
Stand  Fast  for  Freedom  (Thomas  and 
Braley),  Winston.  314  pp. 

Freedom,  American  Style  (Griffin), 
Henry  Holt,  $.80.  184  pp. 

Our  Freedoms  and  Stand  Fast  for 
Freedom,  contain  vivid  accounts  of 
the  struggles  for  freedom  by  including 
significant  incidents  and  episodes  from 
the  whole  field  of  history.  Facts  based 
on  historical  authority  are  elaborated 
and  vivified  as  in  historical  fiction. 
Actual  documents  and  principles  are 
quoted,  usually  through  the  utterances 
of  their  great  exponents.  Freedom, 
American  Style,  is  a  thought  provoking 
exposition  on  the  student  level.  It 
traces  the  development  of  freedom 
through  the  ages  and  shows  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  freedom  in  contemporary 
civilization. 

Also  Significant 

Housing  America  (Haeffner),  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies,  $.50,  80  pp. 

This  “source  unit  for  the  social 
studies”  will  guide  teachers  and  give 


them  invaluable  help  in  teaching  this 
unit  in  upper  high  school  grades.  It 
will  provide  a  model  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  units  at  any  grade  level. 

Space  is  lacking  to  give  the  follow  ing 
titles  the  notice  that  they  deserve: 
Modern  Human  Relations  (Kastler), 
Little  Brown.  $1.72.  480  pp.  A 
sociology  text  of  pronounced  clarity 
of  treatment. 

American  Democracy  Anew  (Odum. 
Meyer,  Holden,  and  Alexander). 
Henry  Holt.  614  pp.  A  compact, 
challenging  style  is  found  in  this 
sociological  book  with  many  prob¬ 
lems  and  suggestions  for  study 
guides. 

Economics:  Principles  and  Problems 
iKorey  and  Runge),  Longmans, 
687  pp.  This  text  is  clearly  written 
with  a  wealth  of  vital  problems. 
Getting  a  Living  (Lutz,  Foote  and 
Stanton),  Row,  Peterson.  A  text  in 
Economics. 

The  American  People  ( Hamm ) ,  Heath. 
1054  pp.  This  advanced  American 
history  includes  also  much  material 
for  an  understanding  of  American 
problems. 

Story  of  Civilization  (Becker  and  Dun- 
calf).  Silver  Burdett.  880  pp.  A 
world  history. 


in  the 

Junior  High  School 

By  Elizabeth  Force,  Toms  River 

IN  A  DESPERATE  but  apparently  sin¬ 
cere  effort  to  keep  pace  with  recent 
world  developments,  particularly  with 
those  developments  within  our  own 
democracy,  books  on  civics  and  social 
studies  pour  off  the  presses.  Sociology, 
economics,  civics,  health,  housing, — 
all  cry  for  their  share  of  attention.  Vital 
matters  such  as  education,  the  use  of 
leisure,  the  family,  occupations,  con¬ 
servation  and  consumer  education  re¬ 
ceive  their  place  in  the  spotlight.  This 
wealth  of  material  has  been  rather  suc¬ 
cessfully,  although  necessarily  sketch¬ 
ily,  treated  in  the  new  social  studies 
texts  just  off  the  press  for  junior  high 
schools. 

While  this  mass  of  material  may 
prove  confusing  to  pupils,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  just  what  may  be  safely 
omitted.  The  following  books  have 
considerable  merit  in  that  they  cover 
these  many  essential  phases  concisely 
and  graphically. 
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Exploring  Your  Community  (Keo- 
hane  and  Keohane)  Harcourt  Brace. 

A  well  organized  graphic  text  for 
ninth  grade  pupils  covering  its  ma¬ 
terial  through  a  study  of  five  com¬ 
munities.  The  emphasis  seems  to  be 
placed  on  the  individual’s  relationship 
to  his  community,  an  emphasis  hearing 
out  the  democratic  concept. 

Democracy  in  America  (Muthard. 
Hastings  and  Gasnell)  Nelson. 

A  much  simpler  text  than  Exploring 
y our  Community  with  the  emphasis  on 
the  community’s  relationship  to  the  in¬ 
dividual.  About  the  same  material  is 
covered.  The  excellent  summary,  the 
vocabulary  exercise,  and  the  problems 
and  activities  suggested  are  attractive 
features. 

Democracy  At  W ork  (Fincher,  Fra¬ 
ser  and  Kimmel)  Winston. 

A  sugar-coated  introduction  to  civics 
in  which  each  chapter  launches  its 
topic  in  story  form.  The  excellent  pic¬ 
tures  and  graphs,  large  clear  type, 
together  with  subject  matter  simply 
presented  should  make  this  attractive 
and  helpful  to  grades  seven  or  eight. 

Our  Schools  (Cummings  and  Sack- 
ett). 

Our  Use  of  the  Land  (Brinser  with 
Shepard)  Harper. 

These  two  volumes  in  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Way  series  strive  to  avoid  the 
confusion  caused  by  jamming  so  much 
varied  material  between  the  covers 
of  one  text  by  treating  each  unit  sep¬ 
arately.  Each  unit,  one  on  education 
and  one  on  the  land,  with  emphasis 
on  conservation,  is  treated  soberly  and 
thoroughly.  These  should  be  on  every 
social  studies  reference  shelf. 


in  the 

Elementary  Field 

By  Edwin  M.  Barton,  Elizabeth 

Democracy  Readers  (Outright  and 
Charters,  eds.  I .  Macmillan. 
Primer — School  Friends  (Nemec), 
S.72,  84  pp. 

First  Reader — Lei’s  Take  Turns 
(Nemec),  $.72,  120  pp. 

Second  Reader — Enjoying  Our  Ixind 
(Bush),  $.84,  182  pp. 

Third  Reader — Your  Land  and  Mine 
( Brindl) ,  $.92,  240  pp. 

Fourth  Reader — Toward  Freedom 
(Robinson),  $.9C,  278  pp. 

Fifth  Reader — Pioneering  in  De¬ 
mocracy  (Morgan)  $1.00,  336  pp. 
Sixth  Reader — The  W ay  of  Democra¬ 
cy  (King  and  Dennis),  $1.20,  400 

pp. 


The  content  of  this  series  is  care¬ 
fully  graded.  It  draws  on  experiences 
in  the  life  of  children  and  significant 
events  in  the  history  of  democracy’s 
growth.  Democratic  ideals  are  ap¬ 
plied  in  children’s  lives.  The  series 
provides  a  splendid  foundation  for 
civic  education. 

The  following  two  titles  conclude  the 
elementary  school  series  of  social 
studies  texts  published  by  Scott,  Fores- 
man.  New  York. 

Without  Machinery  (Hanna,  Potter, 
and  Gray ) ,  $.69,  288  pp. 

Ten  Communities  (Hanna,  Quillen, 
and  Potter),  $1.16,  512  pp. 

Vague  generalizations  are  avoided 
by  studying  actual  places.  W ithout  Ma¬ 
chinery  describes  five  peoples  who  live 
essentially  without  machinery.  Signi¬ 
ficant  comparisons  of  their  life  with 
our  own  in  America  are  brought  out. 
Ten  Communities  describes  as  many 
communities  in  our  country,  vividly- 
tracing  their  development  from  their 
founding  and  early  life  to  the  present. 
These  well  graded  books  should  teach 
much  of  the  essentials  of  social,  civil¬ 
ized  living. 

America,  Then  and  Now  (McGuire), 
Macmillan.  $1.40,  438  pp.  An  ele¬ 
mentary  school  history  of  promise. 

Geography 

Books 

By  Grace  Kaas,  Essex  Fells 

Conservation  and  Citizenship  (Renner 
and  Hartley),  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $1.60. 

This  book  was  written  as  a  high 
sc  hool  textbook  but  is  one  that  every 
thinking  citizen  might  profitably  read. 
It  not  only  presents  the  problem  of  the 
conservation  of  our  physical  and  geo¬ 
graphical  resources,  but  also  includes 
our  human  resources. 

The  authors  do  not  stop  with  the 
customary  survey  of  our  forests,  our 
mines  and  our  water  supplies,  but  de¬ 
vote  a  valuable  chapter  to  “Our  Vanish¬ 
ing  Wildlife”  and  another  to  the  most 
valuable  of  all  our  resources, — ^the 
American  People,  with  a  brief  survey 
of  the  problems  that  plague  them,  un¬ 
employment,  inadequate  housing,  un¬ 
equal  educational  opportunities,  and 
the  reclaiming  of  low  level  groups. 

The  book  possesses  “eye  appeal,” 
not  only  in  its  typography,  but  in  its 
wealth  of  illustrative  material,  photo¬ 
graphs,  charts,  graphs,  and  maps. 

There  is  an  invaluable  appendix,  a 
great  time-saver,  which  lists  for  each 
unit  of  study,  the  available  films. 


Appendix  B  presents  a  comprehensive 
bibliography  for  each  problem  studied, 
including  nut  only  the  old  stand-bys 
but  such  recent  publications  as  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Conference  Reports  from 
the  National  Youth  Administration  and 
other  Government  published  bulletins. 

Man  in  Nature,  America  Before  the 

Days  of  the  W  hite  Man  (Carl  Sauer) , 

Scribner’s.  $1.2U. 

Fundamentally  this  is  the  story  of 
Indian  life  in  America  before  the  white 
man.  It  begins  with  the  simplest  form 
of  Indian  living,  and  moves  on,  not 
geographically  but  culturally,  to  more 
complicated  forms,  gradually  climbing 
the  ladder  of  civilization  and  swinging 
completely  around  the  whole  of  North 
America. 

The  emphasis  is  primarily  on  the 
Indian  yet  incidentally  but  purpose¬ 
fully  the  child  is  led  to  see  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  civilization  from  the  gathering 
of  food  to  the  formation  of  complex 
social  organizations.  The  Indian  is 
the  peg  on  which  are  hung  the  meaning 
of  place  facts,  the  use  of  maps,  lessons 
on  the  surface  of  the  land,  the  kinds 
of  vegetation,  climate  and  other  topics. 

As  a  result  the  child  gains  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Indian  life  in  America  and  is 
ready  to  begin  his  more  formal  study 
of  geography  and  history  with  a  basic 
conception  of  the  evolutionary  char¬ 
acter  of  civilization.  Added  to  this  he 
has  been  exposed  more  or  less  pain¬ 
lessly  to  the  elementary  physical  facts 
of  the  North  American  continent;  the 
book  well  justifies  its  claim  “a  first 
book  in  geography.” 

The  book  possesses  such  continuity 
that  it  precludes  more  or  less  its  use 
as  a  reference  book  only.  Therefore  it 
is  assumed  that  it  is  to  form  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  year’s  work.  Our  one  crit¬ 
icism,  suggested  by  a  fourth  grade 
teacher,  is  that  the  field  is  too  big,  that 
the  reading  and  understanding  of  the 
book  is  an  undertaking  too  ambitious 
for  an  average  fourth  grade  class,  un¬ 
less  much  of  the  other  work  in  social 
studies  be  omitted. 

The  book  possesses  an  intimate  and 
friendly  air,  due  partly  to  the  style  in 
which  it  is  written  and  largely  to  the 
delightful  black  and  white  sketches  by 
Antonio  Sotomayor.  While  they  are 
not  as  simple  as  children’s  drawings, 
they  possess  that  same  honesty  and 
genuineness  and  speak  to  the  children 
in  their  own  language.  The  black  and 
white  maps  gathered  at  the  back  of 
the  book,  illustrating  land  and  water 
divisions,  vegetation,  rainfall  and 
climate  are  particularly  valuable,  for 
they  avoid  much  of  the  confusion  a 
child  is  apt  to  feel  on  his  first  approach 
to  map  work. 
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New  Jersey  Education  Association 
Delegate  Assembly 

Minutes  of  Business  Meeting— November  9,  1940 


The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  con¬ 
vened  in  the  auditorium  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  High  School  on  Saturday, 
November  9,  1940,  with  the  President, 
Dr.  William  L.  Fidler,  presiding. 

Dr.  Fidler  declared  the  meeting  in 
session  at  9:30  A.  M. 

The  roll  was  called  and  Secretary 
Solomon  C.  Strong,  reported  twenty- 
eight  absent  at  that  time.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  declared  a  quorum  present  and 
the  business  of  the  Assembly  in  order. 

Substitute  members  of  the  Assembly 
upon  motion  were  seated  as  follows: 
Miss  Mary  Stock  for  Mrs.  Anne  Morgan, 
Bergen  County. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  for  Mrs.  Grace  Stuart, 
Bergen  County. 

Mr.  Weinrich  for  Mr.  Lewis  Todd, 
Somerset  County. 

Mr.  George  Merrill,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Order  of  Business 
presented  his  report  which  was  adopted. 
Immediately  thereafter  a  motion  was 
made  by  Dr.  Guy  L.  Hilleboe  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  order  of  business  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  introducing  for  immediate  ac¬ 
tion  a  special  resolution  by  Dr.  Galen 
Jones  of  Union  County  and  for  a  mo¬ 
tion  by  Charles  Muschell  of  Bergen 
County.  The  motion  of  Dr.  Hilleboe 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Muschell  and  by 
a  standing  vote  was  declared  carried. 

Dr.  Jones  stated  that  the  county 
chairmen  of  Bergen,  Essex,  Hudson, 
Passaic  and  Union  Counties  issued  calls 
for  a  joint  meeting  of  the  delegates  of 
all  of  these  counties  in  Newark  on  Octo¬ 
ber  29  to  discuss  certain  acts  of  the 
Executive  Committee;  that  at  the  New¬ 
ark  meeting  a  special  committee  was 
named  by  the  group  to  meet  at  Ruth¬ 
erford  to  complete  the  plans  on  Novem¬ 
ber  4;  and  that  the  completed  plans 
were  presented  to  the  delegates  of  the 
five  counties  at  a  meeting  in  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  8.  Dr.  Jones  then  presented  the 
following  resolution: 

“Be  it  resolved  that  the  members  of  the 
Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  As.sociation  in  legislative  session  as¬ 
sembled  do  hereby  censure  the  President  and 
seventeen  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  this  Association  for  their  hasty 
and  ill-considered  action  in  forcing  through 
the  Executive  Committee  on  October  5th 
of  this  year,  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  Association,  refusing  to  per¬ 
mit  opportunity  for  discussion  and  delibera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Delegate  Assembly 
and  the  membership  of  this  Association. 

“Specifically  we  condemn  the  refusal  of 
the  President  and  the  seventeen  members  of 


the  Executive  Committee  to  delay  action  on 
the  problem  of  an  Executive  Sroretary  for 
the  Association  so  that  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  and  affiliated  groups  could  give  full 
consideration  to  this  fundamental  change 
in  policy, 

“and  the  subterfuge  practiced  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  establish  both  the  function  and  salary 
of  the  new  office  of  Executive  Secretary 
under  the  guise  of  filling  a  vacancy  in  the 
Executive  Clerkship, 

“and  the  action  in  giving  notice  of  dis¬ 
missal  to  a  competent  employee  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  Mrs.  Judy  Graves,  within  one 
month  after  the  renewal  of  her  contract  for 
one  year,  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  the 
increased  salary  of  the  Elxecutive  Clerk.  This 
action  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  protection  of  meritorious  employees 
for  which  this  Association  has  long  stood. 

“And  furthermore,  we  condemn  this  action 
because  it  has  promoted  disunity  within  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association,  rather 
than  the  unity  essential  to  a  strong  demo¬ 
cratic  organization. 

“Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as  setting  forth  that  the  Delegate 
Assembly  is  opposed  to  the  establishment  of 
the  office  of  Executive  Secretary  for  the 
New  jersey  Education  Association  after  due 
deliberation  and  democratic  action;  further¬ 
more,  the  Delegate  Assembly  recognizes  the 
power  and  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  select  and  appoint  the  employees  of  the 
Association.” 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Miss 
Brown  of  Passaic  Coiuity. 

Mrs.  a.  Virginia  Adams  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  then  spoke  at  length 
upon  the  motion,  explaining  that  upon 
the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Stella  S.  Apple- 
gate  as  Executive  Clerk,  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  had  given 
much  thought  to  the  filling  of  that  po¬ 
sition.  A  special  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  the  filling  of  the 
position.  The  committee  gave  much 
time  to  a  consideration  of  the  work  to 
be  performed  in  the  office,  setting  up 
qualifications  for  the  new  employee, 
and  considering  names  of  persons  who 
were  proposed  for  the  position.  These 
meetings  of  the  special  committee  be¬ 
gan  in  August  and  continued  until  its 
report  was  made  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  in  October.  Mrs.  Adams  said 
she  considered  the  action  in  filling  the 
position  to  be  well  within  the  rights 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  Association. 
Mr.  Floyd  A.  Potter  of  the  Elxecutive 
Committee  supported  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mrs.  Adams.  After  brief 
discussion,  several  motions  were  made 
to  amend  the  resolution.  All  such  mo¬ 
tions  were  defeated.  On  the  original 


resolution  as  presented  by  Dr.  Jones, 
66  voted  in  the  affirmative  and  39  vot¬ 
ed  in  the  negative.  President  Fidler 
declared  the  resolution  “carried”. 

Mr.  Muschell  then  made  a  motion  as 
follows: 

“That  the  incoming  President  appoint  a 
special  committee  consbting  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Delegate  Assembly,  two  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and  two  mem¬ 
bers  at  Large  to  study  revision  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  with  particular  reference  to 
clarification  of  the  duties  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  the  Delegate  Assembly,  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Association,  and  employees  of 
the  Association  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  means  of  having  the  Association  function 
still  more  democratically  and  effectively. 
This  committee  shall  also  prepare  a  report 
on  the  advisability  of  creating  the  position 
of  Executive  Secretary.  In  preparing  the 
report  the  committee  shall  consult  with  the 
membership  of  the  Association  and  affiliated 
organizations.  This  committee  shall  report 
with  recommended  changes  in  the  form  of 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  to  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  not  later  than  one  month  in 
advance  of  the  Association’s  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  in  1941.  With  the  appointment  of 
this  committee  all  other  committees  charged 
with  any  of  the  purposes  herein  specified 
are  automatically  discharged.” 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mrs. 
Ness  of  Union  County.  The  framers 
of  the  motion  agreed  that  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  the  incoming  President 
should  appoint  the  committee,  “with 
the  consent  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,”  as  provided  in  the  Constitution. 
The  motion  was  then  passed  by  viva 
voce  vote. 

On  return  to  the  regular  order  of 
business.  Dr.  Fidler  presented  a  report 
for  the  Officers  and  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  reviewing  the  work  and  achiev- 
ments  of  the  Association  during  the 
year.  He  mentioned  passage  of  a  bill 
to  prevent  tenure  evasion;  work  upon 
minimum  salary  and  sick-leave  bills, 
both  of  which  are  still  pending  before 
the  legislature;  a  meeting  early  in  the 
year  of  chairmen  of  all  committees  for 
specific  and  detailed  guidance;  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  tax  problems  together 
with  tlie  Council  of  Education  and  the 
Princeton  Survey  group;  and  securing 
state  appropriations  for  the  Teachers’ 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  involving 
much  work  with  legislators,  prelimin¬ 
ary  to  which  was  the  preparation  of  a 
))amphlet,  “Teachers’  Pension  Pay¬ 
ments”;  plans  to  protect  the  interests 
of  teachers  who  may  be  called  into  the 
military  service;  the  change  in  staff 
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relieve  the  oflicers,  especially  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  of  many  of  the  ever  increasing 
duties  incident  to  that  position;  and 
the  centralization  of  the  work  by  clos¬ 
ing  the  Newark  office  and  consolidating 
all  office  activities  at  the  Trenton  Head¬ 
quarters.  In  closing  his  report.  Dr. 
Fidler  expressed  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  office  staff  and  all  commit¬ 
tees  contributing  to  the  work  of  the 
year  and  recommended  unity  of  effort, 
fewer  special  committees  with  the 
office  employees  being  made  more  re¬ 
sponsible  for  gathering  information, 
and  concentration  upon  the  few  more 
important  problems  rather  than  many. 
Miss  Barrie  of  Passaic  County  moved 
the  report  be  received  and  filed.  Dr. 
Fidler  stated  his  understanding  that  the 
acceptance  of  reports  did  not  imply 
that  recommendations  were  to  be  made 
effective.  There  was  general  agree¬ 
ment.  The  motion  of  Miss  Barrie  was 
then  seconded,  a  vote  called,  and  the 
motion  declared  adopted. 

Committee  reports  were  presented. 
Fach  was.  upon  motion,  ordered  re¬ 
ceived  and  filed.  Brief  summaries  of 
the  reports  follow: 

Secretary 

Mr.  Strong  reported  Association  member¬ 
ship  26.971  at  $2.00  and  963  at  $1.00.  for  a 
total  membership  of  27.934,  which  includes 
500  retired  teachers.  He  reported  11  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  two 
of  Uie  Delegate  Assembly  with  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

Treasurer 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes  submitted  her  re- 
|)ort  as  Treasurer,  stating  that  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  full  in  the  October  (19401  Re¬ 
view,  showed  Total  Receipts  and  Transfers 
for  19.39-40  of  $81,129..54  (including  l)e- 
ginning  balances),  and  Total  Disbursements 
and  Transfers  of  $66.73.3.44.  leaving  a  cash 
balance  as  of  August  31,  1940  of  $14..3%.10. 
Total  assets,  including  securities  owned  were 
rejKjrted  $39,7%.10. 

Nominating  Committee 

-Mr.  l.eigh  M.  l.ott.  Chairman,  reported 
that  the  Nominating  (.Committee  met  in  f’ch- 
ruary  and  duly  nominated  Lelia  O.  Brown 
for  President,  Onsville  J.  Moulton  for  Vice- 
President.  Derwood  J.  Tew  for  Secretary, 
and  Lena  M.  Porreca  for  Treasurer.  These 
nominations  were  duly  published  in  the 
Review  and  submitted  to  the  meml>ership 
by  mail  and  convention  ballot  for  voting. 
Election*  Committee 

Mr.  George  J.  O’Brien,  chairman,  called 
attention  to  new  regulations  under  which 
county  members  of  the  .Association  can 
choose  county  nominating  committees,  and 
reported  that  five  counties,  out  of  thirteen 
applying,  had  qualified  to  do  this.  The  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  popular  selection 
of  such  committees  be  further  considered  by 
future  committees.  Mr.  O’Brien  expressed 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  his  fellow  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  Ojmmittee. 

Enrollment  Committee 

Mrs.  Barnes  reported  for  Chairman  Henry 
M.  Cressman,  who  held  a  committee  meeting 
early  that  morning  with  all  but  four  of  the 
Enrollment  (Committee  present.  Mrs.  Barnes 
reported  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  en¬ 
rollment.  with  an  enrollment  of  retired 
teachers  larger  than  in  previous  years. 


Delegate 

Assembly 

Minutes 

Contiiiuetl 


Teacher  Welfare 

Due  to  a  continuance  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  at  the  time.  Secretary  .Strong 
presented  for  Mr.  James  F.  Tustin,  Chair¬ 
man,  his  report  of  six  meetings  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  at  which  30  cases  were  considered. 
Four  were  brought  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  financial  assistance.  It  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  membership  in  this  committee 
be  for  three  years,  with  the  terms  of  two 
members  expiring  each  year. 

Educational  Research 

Due  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Kennington  L. 
Thompson,  chairman,  his  report  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  member  of  tbe  committee.  It 
sets  forth  activities  in  the  field  of  salary 
increments,  review  of  a  sick-leave  question¬ 
naire,  survey  of  possible  fields  of  work,  and 
the  gathering  of  existing  studies,  and  cer¬ 
tification. 

Editorial  Committee 
Dr.  John  R.  Patterson,  chairman,  who  was 
in  attendance  at  another  meeting  sent  his 
report  which  called  special  attention  to 
Review  articles  on  income  taxes  and  book 
reviews,  improvement  in  the  appearance  of 
the  magazine  and  decreased  advertising 
revenues.  He  urged  a  larger,  rather  than  a 
smaller  staff  for  the  Review. 

Legislative  Committee 

Mr.  W.  Burton  Patrick,  the  able  chair¬ 
man  of  this  committee  was  absent  due  to 
his  serious  illness.  His  report,  which  was 
prepared  prior  to  his  illness.  reviewe<l  the 
status  of  state  payments  to  the  Pension  Fund, 
with  special  reference  to  S-299  ( |>ension 
interest),  still  in  the  Assembly.  He  noted 
other  important  legislation  of  the  last  year, 
including  Chapter  120  (emergency  appro¬ 
priation),  and  Chapter  43  (tenure  eva¬ 
sion).  A-103  (minimum  salary)  has  been 
passed  by  the  Assembly,  not  by  the  Senate. 
He  called  attention  to  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  President  during  the  year, 
cooperation  with  the  Princeton  Surveys  anil 
other  lay  groups,  friendly  relations  with  the 
Legislature,  and  work  for  vocational  tenure. 
Recommended  for  the  coming  year  was  con¬ 
sideration  of  minimum  salary,  vocational 
tenure,  uniform  sick  leave,  and  social  secur¬ 
ity  legislation. 

Necrology 

Mrs.  A.  Virginia  Adams,  chairman,  re¬ 
ported  94  deaths  of  meml>ers  listed  and  ar¬ 
rangements  for  a  memorial  service  for 
Sunday  evening,  Noveml>er  10,  at  which  the 
list  of  names  of  the  deceased  would  be 
presented. 

Audit* 

M  iss  Jessie  L.  Winkworth,  chairman,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  committee  had  examined  the 
report  of  the  Auilitor  and  that  that  report 
attested  to  the  correctness  of  the  Treasurer’s 
accounts. 

The  meeting  adjourned  for  the  n«)on 
recess  at  12:30  F,  M.  to  convene  at  2 
o'clock  P.  M.  At  2:0.5  o’clock  the  Pres¬ 
ident  declared  the  Assembly  in  session. 
The  roll  was  called  and  the  presence  of 
a  quorum  noted. 


Budget 

riic  Budget  Report  being  next  oti 
I  lie  order  of  busittess.  the  President  and 
the  Parliamentarian  outlined  the  pro- 
((‘dure  for  amending  the  budget,  after 
wbicli  Mr.  Fred  Wardle.  chairman,  ex¬ 
plained  the  submission  of  two  budgets 
(original  and  revised)  by  the  commit- 
lee.  Both  budgets  noted  Invested 
Bevenues  of  S2.5.4(M)  and  set  up  a  cash 
balance  of  Sll,6<)6.11  as  a  Cash  Re¬ 
serve  Again.st  Emergencies.  The  “orig¬ 
inal”  budget  looked  toward  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  $63,39.5,  including 
a  free  balance  of  $1,260.  The  “revised” 
budget  looked  toward  receipts  and  ex- 
jienditures  of  .$63,895,  including  a  free 
balance  of  .$1.59.00.  The  Committee 
recommended  ( 1 1  the  setting  up  of  the 
balance  on  hand  as  a  “reserve  against 
emergencies.”  with  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  anticipated  receipts  and  budgeted 
expenditures  as  a  “free  balance”  from 
which  overexpenditures  or  new  activi¬ 
ties  might  be  financed;  (2)  that  no 
vouchers  be  honored  beyond  budgeted 
aniounts  unless  additional  funds  are 
allowed  by  the  Executive  Committee; 
and  (3)  that  the  terms  of  special  com¬ 
mittees  be  terminated  with  the  conven¬ 
tion  each  year  with  limits  on  the  num¬ 
ber  and  size  of  spei'ial  committees. 

Resolutions  on  the  Budget  follow  : 

Motion  by  Mr.  Deily  of  Hudson 
County  to  amend  item  No.  1 10  (orig¬ 
inal  budget)  on  page  2  (of  the  budget 
rejMirt) — To  increase  the  expenditure 
for  administration  salaries  from  .$6.(KK) 
to  $1(),0(M),  to  include  $4,000  for  exec¬ 
utive  clerk.  After  clarification  through 
discussion  that  the  $4,000  was  not  a 
limitation  upon  the  amount  which 
could  be  paid  to  the  executive  clerk,  the 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mrs.  Freed¬ 
man  of  Hudson  County  and  upon  vote 
the  President  declared  the  motion 
carried. 

Then  followed  motions  by  Mr.  DeiK 
for  changes  in  the  original  budget  that 
were  duly  seconded  and  carried  as 
follows: 

Increase  item  No.  4  Income — Re¬ 
ceipts  for  advertising  $.500. 

Decrease  items  No.  220  Publishing 
the  Review  from  $13,(K)0  to  $12,.500. 
Numliers  410, 4^10  and  4.50 — the  annual 
meeting  -  general  pur|M>ses  $.3,000  to 
.$2,700,  for  supplies  $2,(K)0  to  $1,800. 
and  miscellaneous  from  $2(M)  to  $1.50. 
No,  .520  l.egal  Services  from  $.500  to 
zero,  No.  610  N.E.A.  Delegates  from 
S1,0(K)  to  $7.50,  No.  620  Hospitality 
from  $1,(KK)  to  $7.50,  Free  Balance 
from  $l,2f)0  to  $510. 

The  original  budget  as  revised  was 
then  adopted.  (The  official  budget  as 
corrected  with  the  above  changes  is 
published  in  the  December  1940 
Review.) 
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Mr*  Cole  made  a  motion  to  instruct 
the  Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  to  disburse  only 
such  moneys  from  the  cash  reserve 
against  emergencies  as  is  authorized 
hy  the  Delegate  Assembly.  The  mo¬ 
tion  was  seconded  by  Miss  Cuttriss  and 
ruled  out  of  order  by  the  President. 
After  considerable  discussion  upon 
points  of  order,  Mr.  Merrill  moved 
"Tliat  the  Delegate  Assembly  recommend 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
that  they  disburse  only  such  money  from 
the  cash  reserve  against  emergencies  as  is 
approved  by  the  Delegate  Assembly  in  legis¬ 
lative  or  in  advisory  session.” 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
C.ole  and  upon  vote  declared  to  be 
carried. 

Miss  Jackson  moved  that  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  in  legislative  session 
here  assembled  instruct  the  Treasurer 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  to  disburse  only  such  moneys  as 
are  specified  in  each  item  of  the  budget 
approved  by  the  Delegate  Assembly 
and  that  any  expenditure  in  excess  of 
budget  amounts  must  be  approved  in 
advance  by  the  Delegate  Assembly. 
This  motion  was  discussed  at  length 
and  various  rewordings  proposed. 

The  motion  was  finally  amended  as 
follows:  “To  instruct  the  Treasurer  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
to  disburse  only  such  moneys  in  each 
item  as  are  s})ecified  in  each  item  of 
the  budget  approved  by  the  Delegate 
Assembly.  Any  expenditure  in  excess 
of  budgeted  amounts  must  l>e  approved 
in  advance  by  the  Delegate  Assembly.” 

Mr.  Eldredge  moved  to  amend  the 
part  of  the  motion  that  reads.  “Any 
expenditure  in  excess  of  budgeted 
anntunts  must  be  approved  in  advance 
li>  the  Delegate  Assembly”  to  read. 
‘■\^'e  recommend  that  the  advice  of  the 
Delegate  Assembly  be  obtained  on  any 
expenditure  in  exc«*ss  of  the  budgeted 
amount.”  The  amendment  was  ac- 
cepletl  b)  Mr.  Merrill.  The  motion  to 
amend  was  duly  seconded  by  Dr.  Finck 
and  carried. 

Amended  motion:  To  instruct  the 
Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  to  disburse  only  such 
moneys  in  eac’h  item  as  are  specified  in 
each  item  of  the  budget  approved  by 
the  Delegate  Assembly.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  advice  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly  be  obtained  on  any  ex|te!Mli- 
ture  in  excess  of  the  budgeted  amounts. 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Merrill  said: 
“My  understanding  is  that  the  Exe<'U- 
tive  ('.ommittee  has  authority  to  use. 
as  things  stand  now.  the  free  balance 
or  the  reserves  t<»  meet  obligations. 
pro|M'r  obligations  of  the  Association. 
\Ve  are  re<'oinmending  that  «*n  any  im¬ 
portant  point  they  consult,  secure  the 
advice  of  the  Delegati*  Assembly.  'I'hat 
is  not  tnandatorv. "  A  motion  was  then 


made  by  Mr.  Merrill  to  substitute  for 
this  resolution  the  following: 

That  the  Delegate  Assembly  recommend 
to  the  Executive  ('ommittee  and  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  that  they  disburse  only  such  moneys  in 
each  item  as  are  specified  in  each  item  of 
the  budget  approved  by  tbe  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly.  We  recommend  that  the  advice  of 
the  Delegate  Assembly  lie  obtained  on  any 
expenditure  in  excess  of  the  budgeted 
amounts. 

This  substitution  was  then  approved 
by  vote  attd  the  substituted  motion  was 
adopted. 

The  President  called  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  recommendations  Nos.  1  and  2 
of  the  Budget  Committee  report. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Merrill,  second¬ 
ed  by  Miss  Cuddihy,  the  first  recom¬ 
mendation  was  dulv  adopted  and  upon 
motion  of  Mr.  Muschell.  seconded  by 
Mr.  Stewart,  the  second  was  adopted. 
1  hese  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

No.  1 — That  the  balance  on  hand  not  be 
included  with  income  items,  but  be  set  up 
as  a  “reserve”  against  emergencies,  and  that 
the  difference  between  “anticipated  receipts” 
and  budget  expenditures  be  set  up  as  a 
“free  balance”  from  which  any  over  ex¬ 
penditure  nr  new  activity  mi"ht  be  financed. 


No.  2 — That  no  voucher  from  committee 
chairmen  Ih*  honored  beyond  the  budgeted 
amounts,  unless  and  until  additional  funds 
are  allowed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
Other  accounts  should  be  brought  before  the 
Executive  ('.ommittee  before  they  are  over- 
ex|»endetl.  For  use  in  this  the  “free  balance” 
noted  above  is  available. 

Resolutions  Committee 

Mr.  Eichellterger,  chairtnan  «>f  the 
llesoluliotis  Committee,  suggested  as 
good  procedure  that  all  restdutions  be 
preseiitetl  to  the  committee  before  being 
tillered  to  the  Assembly.  Resolutions 
were  then  presented  by  Mr.  Eichel- 
berger  as  folhiws: 

I.  Appreciation 

The  l‘>-i()  Convention  expresses  its  sin¬ 
cere  appreciation 

A.  To  the  President  and  the  Execuptive 
('.ommittee  (or  their  untiring  and  unselfish 
service  given  in  behalf  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association. 

R.  To  the  officials  and  citizens  of  .Atlantic 
City,  the  Superintendent  of  Schiwls. 
Teachers,  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
C.onvention  Bureau  (or  their  hospitality. 
C.  To  the  pres.s.  railio.  and  other  agencies  of 
public  information  for  their  cvNiperation 
with  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey. 

1).  To  all  employing  iMidies,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate.  who  provide  salary  differentials, 
during  the  term  of  defense  services. 


Upon  motion  by  Dr.  Finck  there  was 
added  to  Section  A, 

“In  particular  we  express  our  sincere 
gratitude  to  our  retiring  President,  W'illiam 
L.  Fidler,  who  has  given  unreservedly  of  his 
strength  and  ability  in  directing  the  affairs 
of  this  organization  during  the  past  two 
years.  We  feel  that  he  has  made  an  out¬ 
standing  and  generous  contribution  to  this 
Association  and  to  the  cause  of  public 
education  in  New  Jersey.” 

The  resolution  as  amended  was 
adopted. 

n.  National  Defense 

In  the  present  national  emergency  these 
principles  are  affirmed: 

A.  The  teachers  of  New  Jersey  re-affirm 
their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  ideals 
of  Democracy  and  rededicate  themselves 
to  the  task  of  teaching  American  youth 
to  appreciate  those  values  through  ade¬ 
quate  living  experiences;  through  dis¬ 
ciplined  study  and  reasonable  discussion; 
and  through  precept  and  example. 

B.  The  hest  defense  of  .American  Democracy 
is  by  a  devotion  which  will  consider  no 
sacrifice  of  personal  wealth,  safety  or 
pleasure  too  great  to  effect  this  defense. 

C.  Defense  measures  must  proceed  with  ut¬ 
most  speed,  but  at  the  same  time  must 
conserve  the  dignity  of  the  individual, 
affording  him  the  liberties  guaranteed  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  while  insisting  that 
use  of  such  liberties  shall  be  on  behalf 
of  Democratic  ideals  and  not  directed 
against  them. 

D.  New  Jersey  teachers  insist  that  the  wealth 
of  this  Sovereign  State,  as  far  as  can 
now  be  discerned,  is  more  than  adequate 
to  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
defense  program  which  looks  both  toward 
the  efficient  administration  of  defense 
measures,  and  toward  a  citizenry  ade¬ 
quately  prepared  for  the  return  of  peace, 
and  at  the  same  time  maintains  the 
present  level  of  educational  opportunity 
for  all  children  and  adults.  Individuals 
or  groups  advocating  decreasing  local, 
state,  and  federal  appropriations  for 
normal  educational  functions,  should  be 
recognized  by  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey 
as  unpatriotic  and  opposed  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life. 

Resolutiot)  11  wa»  adopted, 
m.  Finance 

The  .*'tate  Finance  Plan  of  last  year  and 
the  unsound  lM>rrowings  and  transfers  of 
previous  years  which  were  needetl  to  balance 
the  State's  budget  have  clearly  shown  a 
serious  financial  emergency  in  State  govern¬ 
ment.  therefore 

A.  The  New  Jersey  Education  .Association 
urges  upon  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey, 
and  especially  upon  members  of  the  1941 
Legislature,  a  realistic  facing  of  the 
State's  fiscal  problems,  with  such  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  State's  tax  structure  as  are 
needed  to  provide  rea.«onable  and  col¬ 
lectible  revenues  (or  the  operation  of  the 
."state  government  and  necessary  assist¬ 
ance  to  local  governments  for  those  func¬ 
tions,  such  as  education,  in  which  the 
."state  has  a  substantial  interest. 

B.  The  Legislature  is  requested  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  now  being  framed  by  the  I’rince- 
ton  ."surveys. 

(^  The  New  Jersey  Education  .A.ssuciatH>n 
reaffirms  its  (relief  in  a  tax  replacement 
program  to  relieve  New  Jersey  property 
of  the  State  SclxMd  Tax  and  to  provide 
adequate  State  Aid,  equitably  distributetl. 
from  other  tax  s«*urces. 
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D.  The  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
recommends  to  the  1941  Legislature  a 
realistic  evaluation  of  the  probable  tax 
collections  for  state  purposes  in  New 
Jersey  and  the  preparation  of  a  State 
budget  in  terms  of  such  an  evaluation. 

E.  The  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
urges  upon  the  Legislature  its  obligation 
to  provide  for  annual  payments  to  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
even  though  the  traditional  source  of  such 
payments  may  prove  inadequate.  The  As¬ 
sociation  recognizes  with  appreciation 
the  provisions  by  the  1940  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  and  Legislature  for  the 
payment  of  a  portion  of  the  1941  moneys 
from  general  funds. 

Upon  motion  by  Miss  Jackson,  sec¬ 
onded  by  Mr.  Feld,  the  resolution  was 
adopted. 

IV.  Salaries 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
reaffirms  its  support  of  the  minimum  salary 
of  11,200.00  for  teachers. 

Motion  for  adoption  by  Mr.  Flana¬ 
gan,  seconded  by  Miss  Bauer,  was 
carried. 

V.  Tenure 

A.  The  New  Jersey  Education  .Association 
recognizes  the  tenure  rights  of  all  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  members  of  or  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund. 

B.  The  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
requests  the  State  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  withhold  State  school  money 
from  school  districts  that  violate  tenure 
law. 

Resolution  V  was  adopted. 

VL  Committees 

It  is  recommended  that  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  should  use  the  office 
staff,  the  standing  committees  and  the  sub¬ 
committees  of  the  Executive  Committee  in 
lieu  of  special  committees,  wherever  possible. 

Motion  for  adoption  by  Miss  Jack- 
son,  seconded  by  Mr.  Stewart,  was 
carried. 

ATL  Pension 

.\.  The  President  is  requested  to  appoint  a 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  Committee  to 
plan  pension  policies,  to  assist  the  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  in 
maintaining  the  actuarial  soundness  of 
the  Fund,  and  to  maintain  a  system  of 
Pension  Fund  information.  Such  commit¬ 
tee  not  to  exceed  seven  in  number,  in¬ 
cluding  one  member  from  the  Legislative, 
and  one  from  the  Executive  Committees, 
as  well  as  one  member  from  the  Dele¬ 
gate  .Assembly. 

B.  The  State  Teachers  Colleges  are  urged 
to  present  a  unit  on  the  Teachers’  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund  that  will  give  to 
the  .Senior  Classes  a  background  and 
understanding  of  the  Fund  that  will  make 
them  valuable  members  of  the  Fund. 

C.  The  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
is  requested  to  print  and  present  a 
pamphlet  on  Pension  Fund  Facts  to  the 
new  entrants  in  the  Fund. 

Motion  for  adoption  by  Mr.  Brown, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Rogers,  was  carried. 
Certification  Committee 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes,  Chairman  of  the 
Certification  Committee,  recommended  that 
the  Research  Committee  be  asked  to  gather 
information  comparing  the  certification  rules 
and  the  department  handling  certification  in 
New  Jersey  with  those  in  other  states,  and 
the  philo8f>phy  and  principles  involved  in 
cadet,  apprentice,  and  interne  teaching. 


The  report  was  received  and  con¬ 
currence  in  the  recommendations 
voted. 

Pension  Information  Committee 

Miss  Ida  E.  Housman  reported  on  the 
committee’s  study  of  the  cost  of  increased 
teacher  benefits  under  the  Fund  and  the 
cost  of  obtaining  complete  information  on 
this.  The  committee  recommended  pension 
information  meetings  throughout  the  state, 
more  publicity  on  Fund  changes  affecting 
individual  members,  that  the  Association  not 
seek  further  expansion  of  pension  privileges 
until  present  difficulties  in  financing  have 
been  met,  that  summaries  of  committee 
meetings  and  the  report  of  the  committee  be 
published  in  the  Review,  and  that  members 
be  asked  to  watch  for  and  send  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  local  reactions  to  Fund  problems. 

Upon  motions  all  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  were  adopted. 

Committee  on  Sick  Leave 
for  Teachers 

Harold  A.  Odell,  chairman,  reported  the 
committee’s  extensive  study  of  sick-leave  in 
New  Jersey,  and  other  studies  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  sick  leave  to  accidents  on  duty 
and  to  maternity  leave.  The  Committee 
recommended  that  the  question  of  legisla¬ 
tion  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
and  that  such  legislation,  when  drafted, 
provide  minimum  sick  leave  provisions  of 
five  days  per  year,  cumulative  to  thirty  days, 
and  cover  all  employees  who  come  in  direct 
contact  with  school  children.  The  committee 
felt  that  maternity  leave  and  illness  or 
death  in  the  teachers’  family  should  not  be 
defined  as  sick  leave,  but  should  be  given 
separate  consideration,  and  recommended 
that  the  Delegate  Assembly  refer  its  study 
of  sick  leave  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  reference  to  the  Research  Committee 
for  approval  and  validation. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  adopted. 

Coordinating  Committee  of  State 
and  National  Associations 

Miss  Sarah  0.  Whitlock,  chairman,  urged 
support  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  reporting  59  local  associations  affili¬ 
ated,  7,510  N.  E.  A.  members  out  of  28,0% 
teachers,  23  cities  with  100%  membership, 
218  100%  schools,  and  New  Jersey  failure 
to  win  a  place  on  the  N.  E.  A.  honor  roll. 
Delegates  were  urged  to  support  N.  E.  A. 
membership. 

ITie  report  was  accepted. 

Ti'acher  Training, 

Needs  and  Policies 

Hazel  R.  Fachet,  Chairman,  reported  con¬ 
siderable  data  gathered  by  the  committee  on 
New  Jersey  teacher  training  policies.  The 
committee  was  impressed  by  the  amount  of 
long-range  planning  involved  in  predicting 
teacher  needs,  and  the  amount  of  data 
necessary  to  such  planning.  It  was  impressed 
by  the  extent  and  completeness  of  the  data 
on  which  the  State  Department  is  basing 
its  teacher  training  program,  and  by  the 
need  for  a  steady  flow  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  program  to  teachers  and  to  the 
general  public. 

Report  was  upon  motion  accepted. 


Committee  on  Relations  with 
Affiliated  Groups  and  Associations 

Miss  Brown  reported  progress  for  this 
committee  and  stated  that  the  matters  be¬ 
fore  this  committee  would  be  considered 
again  next  year. 

Princeton  Survey  Committee 
The  Princeton  Survey  Committee  reported 
progress. 

Relations  with  County  and  Local 
Teachers’  Associations 
Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price,  chairman,  re¬ 
ported  publication  of  If'hat  Has  Your  Asso¬ 
ciation  Done  For  You  and  suggested  the  need 
for  several  additional  studies  to  further  a 
better  relationship  between  county  and  local 
groups  and  the  state  association.  Among 
these  were  the  need  of  additional  services 
to  local  groups  by  the  state  association  and 
vice  versa,  and  the  specific  problems  on 
which  special  state  help  is  needed. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Eldredge,  duly 
seconded  and  carried  that  the  Delegate 
Assembly  condemn  the  practice  of  dis¬ 
tributing  to  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  unsigned,  printed  propaganda 
dealing  with  controversial  affairs  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Alford  moved  and  Mr.  Barr  sec¬ 
onded  that  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  XI  of  the  Constitution  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  be  sub¬ 
mitted  at  the  next  annual  convention 
us  follows: 

“Amendments  to  or  revision  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  By-Laws  may  be  introduced  and 
proposed  for  consideration  by  a  majority 
vote  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  or  may  be  proposed  by  a  petition 
signed  by  not  less  than  500  active  members 
of  the  Association.  Amendments  so  pro¬ 
posed  shall  be  published  in  full  in  the  offi¬ 
cial  publication  at  least  a  month  before  the 
following  Annual  Convention.  They  shall 
then  be  submitted  by  mail  ballot  to  all 
members.  Such  mail  ballots  when  returned 
are  to  be  accompanied  by  the  stub  labeled 
For  amendment  voting,  detached  from  the 
membership  card.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  all 
the  members  voting  shall  be  necessary  to 
adopt  the  amendments.” 

This  motion  was  passed. 

Dr.  Hadley  moved:  “First,  that  the 
Delegate  Assembly  request  the  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  to  set  up  procedures 
in  connection  with  elections  to  provide 
for:  First,  two  or  more  nominees  or 
candidates  for  each  elective  position 
in  state  and  county;  and  second,  to 
provide  for  voting  for  each  member  of 
thfe  Delegate  Assembly  only  by  the 
Association  members  within  the  elec¬ 
tion  district  represented  by  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  member.” 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Gentilesco. 

This  motion  was  amended  to  read 
at  the  beginning  “Refer  to  the  Elections 
Committee  for  their  study  and  consid- 
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eration.”  The  resolution  as  amended 
reads, 

“That  there  lie  referieil  t<>  the  Kleetioiis 
(’ommittee,  for  its  slutly.  prin-eilures  in  eon- 
nection  with  ele«'tions  to  provide  for:  First, 
two  or  more  nominees  or  eandidates  for 
each  elective  imsition  in  State  and  county; 
and  second,  to  provide  for  voting  for  each 
tnember  of  the  Delegate  .Xssemhly  only  by 
tlie  Association  members  within  the  election 
district  represented  by  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly.” 

Motitni  was  carried. 

Mr.  Sterling  moved  atid  Dr.  Hadley 
seconded  the  motion  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  he  amended  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  State  Officers  at  the  County 
Elections  rather  than  by  ballot  at  the 
.Annual  Convention  or  ballot  by  re- 
(piest.  Mr.  Sterling  then  withdrew  the 
motion  concerning  the  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  and  moved  that  the 
points  raised  in  it  he  referred  to  the 
committee  to  be  appointed  for  a  study 
of  revision  of  the  Constitution.  , 

The  latter  motion  was  approved. 

Or.  Hillkboe  asked  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  which  was  granted.  Dr.  Ifille- 
hoe  moved  that  the  Delegate  Assembly 
go  on  record  as  approving  whatever 
selection  the  Executive  Committee 
makes  for  the  ofiice  of  Executive  Clerk 
without  reference  to  personalities  in¬ 
volved.  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Merrill  and  upon  vote  declared  to 
he  unanimously  carried. 

Miss  Housman  sp«tke  as  follows: 
“This  year  is  the  first  time  in  many 
years  that  we  have  missed  the  presence 
of  a  man  who  has  done  a  great  deal  for 
this  State.  1  think  we  all  miss  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  Patrick.  We  know  he  is 
very  ill  in  Orange  and  I  think  it  would 
he  fitting  if  we  send  him  a  message  of 
cheer  and  tell  him  that  we  are  thinking 
about  him  and  hope  for  his  speedy 
recovery.” 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Stewart  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  (ientilesco  that  the 
President  of  the  Associatitm  he  in¬ 
structed  to  convey  the  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Miss  Housman  to  Mr. 
Patrick. 

Motion  was  unanimously  carried. 
I’he  third  recommendation  of  the 
Hudget  Committee  was  then  presented 
as  unfinished  business.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  reads  as  follows:  “That  the 
number  of  special  committees  be  lim¬ 
ited,  and  that  for  reasons  of  economy 
the  size  of  all  committees  where  state¬ 
wide  representation  is  not  required 
should  be  limited.” 

Moved  by  Mr.  Merrill,  seconded  by 
Miss  Jackson,  that  the  recommendation 
Ih*  adopted.  Motion  was  carried. 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  secoiuled 
and  carried,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

DERWOOD  J.  TEW, 

Secr«tary,  N.  J.  Ed.  Attn. 


Along  With  the  Three  IVs 


These  are  the  children  of  the  second  grade  in  a  Williamsport 
(Pennsylvania)  school,  learning  about  the  American  way  of  living, 
from  Enjoying  Our  Land,  Second  Reader  of  the  DEMOCRACY 
SERIES.* 

For  them,  as  for  thousands  of  American  children  throughout  our 
land,  the  study  of  democracy  is  as  natural  a  part  of  the  school  day 
as  learning  to  read,  write,  and  work  with  numbers. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  AMERICA  HAVE  MADE  THE  TEACHING  OF 
DEMOCRACY  A  PART  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  CURRICULUM 


It  has  been  made  possible  by  America's  overwhelming  endorsement 
of  the  DEMOCRACY  SERIES. 


ENLIGHTENED  SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS 

quick  to  recognize  that  these 
hooks  meet  the  most  pressing 
need  of  the  times  are  leading 
the  movement.  Cities,  towns, 
counties  hy  thousands,  and  8 
states  (for  state-wide  use)  have 
adopted  them. 


AN  AWAKENED  PUBLIC 

— parents,  press,  and  officials  of 
national  organizations  are  giv¬ 
ing  the  series  unanimous  ac¬ 
claim,  and  are  supporting  its 
introduction  with  a  concern 
never  before  shown  in  school 
textbooks. 


“T/i«  /irst  real  program  of  education  for  democracy.** 
DKMOCR.ACY  SERIES,  Edited  hy  Cutright  and  Charters. 
Grades  1-6.  Rooks  for  Grades  7-8  in  press. 


•This  picture  and  caption  are  repro¬ 
duced  by  permission  from  a  news  story 
in  the  Williamsport  Sun  of  October  22, 
in  which  school  officials  and  public 
were  congratulated  upon  their  wise  ac¬ 
tion  in'  introducing  the  series  into  the 
city  schools.  This  publicity 
is  an  instance  of  the  sweep¬ 
ing  endorsement  by  the 
press  in  hundreds  of  cities 
over  the  land,  support  un¬ 
precedented.  in  powerful 
editorials,  news  stories,  and 
other  articles. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  DEMOC¬ 
RACY  (for  elementary  and 
junior  grades)  is  now  ready.  It 
will  be  sent  FREE 
upon  request  to 
school  administrators 
and  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  W'rite  for  your 
copy  now. 


THE 

MACMILLAN 

COMPANY 

Naw  York  ,  (oiton 
Chicago  •  Dalloi 
Atlanta  •  San  Franciico 


JANUARY.  1941 
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Says  Alvin  F,  Burger 

Research  Dept.,  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 


II EW  Jersey  public  schools  are  doing  a  conijietent  job 
|l  generally.  Business  men  and  taxpayers  are  appreciative 
of  what  the  schools  are  doing,  but  they  have  certain  sug¬ 
gestions  to  make  in  the  way  of  sound  e<  onomy  measures. 

A  saving  of  at  least  SO.OOO.OtX)  annually  can  be  effected 
by  increasing  average  class  sizes,  bring¬ 
ing  them  up  to  an  average  of  about  30 
pupils  per  teacher,  as  recommended  in 
the  Mort  Survey  of  1934.  Similar  rec¬ 
ommendations  were  made  in  1938  by 
the  Board  of  Regents’  inquiry  into  edu¬ 
cational  expenditures  in  New  York 
State.  The  present  average  New  Jersey 
school  class  contains  only  twenty-four 
pupils,  based  on  average  enrollment. 

A  saving  of  at  least  SI. 500,000  an¬ 
nually  can  be  made  by  a  more  efficient  use  of  janitorial 
services  in  the  various  school  districts.  Authorities  agree 
that  a  competent  janitor  in  a  well-organized  school  dis¬ 
trict  can  take  care  of  eight  classrooms,  or  16,0(K)  square 
feet  of  space.  In  many  cities  this  standard  is  adhered  to, 
but  we  find  Knglewood.  for  instance,  emploving  one  jani¬ 
tor  to  each  five  and  one-half  rooms.  W  ildwood  one  janitor 
to  everv  four  and  one-half  rooms.  Bayonne  and  Jersey 
City,  one  janitor  to  every  three  and  one-half  rooms. 

Expenditures  for  text  books  and  other  educational 
supplies,  maintenance  supplies,  fuel  and  insurance,  are 
constantly  increasing  and  now  amount  to  about  $7,000,001.' 
annually.  Substantial  savings  could  undoubtedly  be 
made  by  the  introduction  of  business-like  methods  in 
school  purchasing.  The  State  Department  of  Education 
should  establish  a  workable  set  of  purchasing  standards 
and  specifications  and  then  make  every  reasonable  effort 
to  secure  its  adoption  by  local  school  districts. 

Substantial  additional  sums  can  be  saved  by  legislative 
repeal  of  mandatory  laws  affecting  school  costs.  Other 
avenues  for  economy  include  reorganization  of  school 
transportation  facilities,  abolition  of  offices  of  county 
school  superintendents,  and  the  closing  of  one  of  the 
State’s  six  teachers’  colleges. 

Standing  in  the  way  of  any  desired  cost  reducti<»n 
are  several  factors: 

First,  an  apparently  unshakeable  c»mviction  among 
the  majority  of  our  education  leaders  that  adequacy  and 
efficiency  in  a  public  schotd  system  are  determined  almost 
solely  by  the  amount  of  dollars  expended  on  it. 

Second,  the  existence  w  ithin  the  educational  organiza- 
ti<m  of  a  constantly  increasing  multitude  of  pressure 


groups,  each  group  fighting  for  a  larger  and  larger  share 
of  public  recognition  and  public  funds,  oft-times  with  little 
regard  either  for  the  claims  of  the  other  groups,  or  for 
the  greatest  public  good. 

Third,  a  school  budgeting  system  that  is  no  budgeting 
system  at  all  (if  you  compare  it  with 
our  municipal  and  county  budget  pro¬ 
cedure!,  but  simply  an  estimate  of 
probable  expenditures,  not  too  well 
itemized,  to  which  some  of  our  boards 
of  education  pay  little  heed.  Coupled 
with  this  faulty  budget  system,  and 
working  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  tax¬ 
payer,  is  an  old  law  on  our  statute 
books  which  permits  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  expend  unused  balances  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  whereas  in  our  municipal  and  county 
budgets  such  unused  balances  must  lapse  and  be  used  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  next  tax  levy. 

The  fourth  factor  standing  in  the  way  of  school  econo¬ 
mies  is  our  archaic  school  district  set-up  which  does  not 
easily  permit  of  cooperative  agreements  between  districts 
or  between  a  school  district  and  the  municipalitv  with 
which  it  is  coterminous.  1  have  in  mind,  for  instance. 
coo|)eralive  or  centralized  purchasing. 

The  fifth  factor  is  the  network  of  laws  governing  em¬ 
ployes’  tenure  and  salary  increments.  These  laws  operate 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  school  payrolls  constantly  to 
increase.  1  do  not  disapprove  of  the  principles  behind 
these  laws,  but  I  warn  you  that  the  day  may  come  when 
they  may  strain  the  public’s  capacity  to  pay,  and  a  wave 
of  public  resentment  against  them  might  lead  to  some 
harsh  repealing  measures.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
teaching  profession  to  keep  these  tenure  and  increment 
laws  operating  within  the  bounds  of  prudence. 

And  the  sixth  factor  is  politics.  Only  a  minority  of 
»>ur  school  districts  are  politics-ridden,  hut  this  minority 
includes  some  of  our  largest  communities.  There  is  no 
more  shameful  crime  that  a  municipal  official  can  commit 
than  to  divert  and  waste,  for  selfish  political  purposes,  tax 
d(»llars  intended  for  the  educati«>n  of  our  children. 

Although  1  have  l>een  critical  of  certain  pha.'»es  »)f  our 
state’s  educational  activities.  1  have  not  intended  to  cast 
any  doubt  upon  the  esstmtial  soundness  of  our  public 
school  system  as  a  whole.  The  American  public  school 
sy.stem  is  unexcelled  in  the  whole  history  of  education. 
We,  the  taxpayers,  want  to  work  with  you,  the  teachers, 
in  building  and  strengthening  that  system. 


Mr.  Burger  and  Dr.  West 
debated  the  costs  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  luncheon  of 
the  State  Taxpayers*  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Newark  on  December 
7.  Herewith  the  Review  pre¬ 
sents  high  points  of  their  re¬ 
spective  speeches. 
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6.^0!” 

Say$  Roscoe  L.  West 

President^  Trenton  State  Teachers  College 


The  problems  to  be  solved  today  are  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  those  of  an  earlier  period,  yet  we  still  cling 
to  the  belief  in  this  country  that  they  must  be  solved  by 
the  dem«)cratic  process.  If  this  process  is  to  remain 
dependable,  the  general  level  of  education  will  need  to 
be  far  higher  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

We  should  be  able  to  look  forward  in  the  next  fe« 
years  to  a  rise  in  national  income  which  has  been  going  on 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  and  if  we  are  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  education  at  a  depression  level,  we  should 
expect  to  meet  the- new  problems  which  are  being  thrust 
»  on  education  by  additional  exjjenditures.  We  shall  also 

have  to  choose,  as  a  nation,  whether  we  are  going  to  ex¬ 
pend  the  surplus  that  we  have  after  providing  for  food. 

^  clothing,  and  shelter,  on  various  types  of  luxuries  and  non- 

^  essentials  or  on  those  items  of  civilization  which  not  only 

^  provide  for  more  desirable  activities  but  offer  investment 

in  future  ability,  skill,  and  sound  democratic  character. 

^  In  1934.  New  Jersey  spent  12.5  million  dollars  for  soft 

^  drinks,  ice  cream,  candy,  chewing  gum.  theaters,  movies. 

toilet  preparations,  and  beauty  parlor  seix'ices,  while  ex- 
j  penditures  for  public  education  were  about  97  million, 

j  Comment  on  increasing  expenditures  while  school 

^  enrollment  is  decreasing  has  been  made  without  any 

j  analysis  of  the  actual  situation  concerning  number  of 

^  pupils  and  of  financial  expenditures.  ^ 

In  1930,  the  total  enrollment  of  all  schools,  day  and 
^  evening,  was  approximately  8.55,000.  This  rose  to  a  peak 

of  880, (KK)  in  1932  and  has  been  going  down  since  that 
p  date  to  about  800.0(X)  in  19,39,  a  decrease  of  .5.5.0(X)  or 

b.4  jiercent  as  compared  to  1930.  The  dav  enrollment 
^  showed  a  similar  trend.  Elementary  grades  started  in 

^  1930  at  601,000.  went  to  67.5.000  in  1932.  and  have  come 

down  to  .549.(KK),  a  decrease  of  112.000  or  16.9  percent 
j  as  compared  with  1930.  When  we  come  to  the  high 

^  school,  including  grades  nine  to  twelve,  however,  we  see 

an  entirely  different  picture.  In  1930  there  were  113.<X)0 
pupils  in  the  high  school,  whereas  in  1939  this  had  risen 
'  to  201, (KH),  an  increase  of  88.000  or  77.7  percent. 

e  Since  1930  enrollment  in  elementary  grades  has  de- 

y  dined  16,9  per  cent;  the  number  of  teachers  in  elementary 

1  grades  has  declined  10  per  cent.  It  is  impossible  to  reduce 

1  the  number  of  teachers  as  fast  as  the  enrollment  is  reduced, 

e  Very  often  a  school  system  will  have  decrease  of  enroll- 

e  nient  in  such  a  way  that  rooms  that  already  have  35  to 

e  40  youngsters  will  simply  be  decreased  by  2.  3,  or  4  chil- 

t  dren  apiece  so  that  no  decrease  in  number  of  teachers  is 

possible. 

f  On  the  other  hand,  school  people  know  that  very  often 

new  pupils  can  be  absorbed  w  ithout  increasing  the  number 
y  of  teachers  and  this  is  exactly  what  has  hapjiened  in  the 

t  high  scho«»l.  The  increase  in  the  high  school  enrollment 

1  has  been  88.0(K)  pupils,  or  77  per  cent.  The  actual  in¬ 

crease  in  teachers  has  been  only  .56  per  cent, 
r  I  find  that  in  19.30  the  total  C(>st  of  educatit>n  in 

■t  New  jersey  was  just  over  113  million.  This  went  to 

c  iSl  1.5,f)41,0(K)  in  1932  and  then  down  to  a  low  of 

'1  S%,380,(XX)  in  1934,  then  appritximately  to  98.  101,  102. 

1.  10f)'j^i,  and  106V^  million.  Thus  the  expenditure  for 

19.39  was  5.8  percent  less  than  in  1930  compared  with  a 
dei-rease  in  enrollment  of  only  6.4  percent. 


When  we  consider  the  amount  spent  for  lands,  build¬ 
ings,  and  equipment,  we  find  that  in  1930  this  amounted 
in  round  numbers  to  824,151,000,  whereas  in  1939  expen¬ 
ditures  for  the  same  items  amounted  to  $9,664,000,  a 
decrease  of  $14,487,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  1930 
the  bonded  debt  of  the  school  districts  has  been  reduced 
from  $213,8.52,000  to  $175,020,000,  a  decrease  of 
.$38,831,000.  This  is  already  showing  up  in  the  debt 
service  charges  each  year,  which  are  over  a  million  dollars 
less  than  they  were  five  years  ago. 

Had  New  Jersey  continued  to  spend  at  the 
1929-1930  rate,  it  would  have  spent  $79,000,000 
more  during  the  last  decade  than  it  actually  did 
spend. 

The  reduction  of  expenditures  from  a  high  of  115V1> 
million  in  1932  to  106*4  million  for  1939  is  an  excellent 
record  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  terrific  prob¬ 
lems  which  have  been  faced  with  the  addition  of  88,000 
pupils  in  the  high  schools.  Everyone  should  know  that  the 
expenses  per  pupil  in  high  school  are  considerably  more 
than  in  elementary  school  because  of  higher  salaries,  differ¬ 
entiated  facilities,  additional  cost  of  books,  equipment,  etc. 

Without  any  campaign  by  the  educators,  the  social  and 
economic  condition  of  the  country  has  forced  the  schools 
to  take  care  of  the  unemployment  problem  of  adolescent 
youth. 

This  new  army  of  adolescents  is  a  group  of  different 
kinds  of  ability  and  of  future  than  those  which  the  high 
school  has  been  serving.  The  old  curriculum  w  ill  not  do. 
Neither  will  it  be  sufficient  to  give  a  college  curriculum 
•watered  down  to  these  new  pupils.  Entirely  new  courses 
of  study,  new  textbooks,  new  techniques  are  needed  for 
these  youngsters. 

And  yet,  the  public  is  expecting  the  schools  to  take 
care  of  a  problem  which  is  national  in  scope  by  means  of 
money  derived  from  old-fashioned  taxes  on  real  estate. 
No  help  for  this  problem  has  come  from  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  although  the  federal  government  has  spent 
millions  in  taking  care  of  the  unemplovment  problem  of 
the  adult  and  other  millions  in  taking  rare  of  the  problem 
of  the  next  age  group  above  that  of  the  high  school.  This 
has  been  done  to  some  extent  through  the  C.C.C.  camps 
and  the  latest  information  which  I  have  indicates  that  the 
cost  per  man  in  those  camps  varies  somewhere  between 
$7,50  and  $1,0,50  per  year.  This  certainly  makes  the 
school  people  who  try  to  take  care  in  high  schools  of  the 
unemployed  adolescent  for  $140  to  $150  a  year  look  like 
pikers.  The  plain  fact  is  that  we  shall  have  to  recognize 
that  we  have  a  new  problem  forced  on  the  schools  and 
that  this  cannot  be  solved  by  the  old  methods  which  have 
been  used  up  to  date. 

The  cost  of  education  in  New  jersey  is  approximately 
$120  per  y  ear  per  pupil.  Divide  this  by  40  weeks  and  we 
get  $3.00  per  week.  Divide  this  by  ,5  and  we.<iee  that  the 
cost  is  approximately  (*0  cents  per  day.  Most  children  go 
to  scho«»Is  for  six  hours  per  day,  sometimes  more,  so  that 
the  average  cost  per  child  per  hour  is  ten  cents. 

I  am  wondering  what  in  our  public  expenditure,  or 
even  in  private  expenditure,  is  giving  us  more  value  for 
our  money  than  the  ten  cents  per  hour  per  child  which  is 
l>eing  spent  in  education  in  the  State  of  New  jersey. 
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Field  Trips  to  Factories 


By  Dr.  Latrrence  R.  Winchell 

Vineland 

1.ARGK  GLOBOSK  friiil  of  an  ever- 

I  green  tree  with  oval  leaves  and 
fragrant  white  flowers.”  What  mental 
image  do  those  words  portray?  That 
is  the  dictionary  definition  of  an 
orange. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  words  to  con¬ 
vey  a  clear  picture.  The  speaker's  idea 
must  be  changed  into  words,  and  when 
those  words  are  changed  back  into  an 
idea  by  the  hearer,  it  is  too  often  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  the  original. 

Any  form  of  visual  aid,  whether  it 
be  a  picture,  slide  or  film  will  help 
interpret  the  meaning  of  words,  but 
one  of  the  most  valuable,  though  per¬ 
haps  the  most  neglected,  means  of  vis¬ 
ual  learning  is  the  field  trip. 

Field  work  gives  an  opportunity  for 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  work 
studied,  vitalizes  school  work  and  re¬ 
lates  it  to  outside  activities.  A  field 
trip  also  offers  opportunity  for  good 
citizenship  training. 

Field  trips  help  the  pupil  to  come 
into  real  contact  with  his  immediate 
environment  and  so  gain  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  it;  they  suggest  activ¬ 
ities  which  may  lead  to  other  experien¬ 
ces;  they  supply  a  basis  for  content 
material  which  develops  in  the  class¬ 
room;  they  settle  debated  points  or 
verify  conclusions;  and  lastly,  they 
give  information. 

Of  course  a  field  trip  can  be  a  waste 
of  time.  Its  results  may  range  from 
very  good  to  very  bad.  A  field  trip 
should  not  be  a  mere  picnic,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  outdoors  for  a  few  hours 
of  relaxation.  It  should  be  a  purpose¬ 
ful  activity,  preceded  by  careful  plan¬ 
ning  and  follow'ed  by  class  study. 

Pupils  should  have  reached  that  stage 
in  the  development  of  a  lesson  where 
they  feel  an  urgent  need  and  desire  t<» 
take  a  field  trip.  The  teacher  should 
be  familiar  with  the  place  to  be  visited, 
and  before  starting  tbe  class  should 
discuss  the  things  to  see,  to  frame  a 
definite  purpose  and  plan.  During  the 
trip  pupils  in  the  up[)er  grades  should 
take  field  notes  to  develop  the  habit  of 
recording  their  impressions  neatly,  ef¬ 
fectively  and  pointedly.  While  on  the 
trip  there  should  be  systematic  dis¬ 
cussion  and  study  so  that  definite  prob¬ 
lems  may  be  solved  and  correct  em¬ 
phasis  given.  After  returning  to  the 
classroom  definite  use  should  be  made 
of  all  information  gained.  * 

I  would  like  to  illustrate  what  has 
been  said  by  means  of  a  unit  of  work 
done  by  two  eighth  grade  geography 
classes  on  the  industries  of  our  com¬ 
munity. 


Vineland  Pupils  Develop 
Interest  in  Their  Community 


Early  in  our  discussion  of  local  in¬ 
dustries  the  two  classes  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  way  to  learn 
about  the  factories  was  to  see  them  in 
ojieration.  They  set  to  work  with  a 
will  to  prepare  for  these  visits. 

We  prepared  a  list  of  all  the  indus¬ 
tries  in  Vineland  and  found  that  they 
were  grouped  into  the  following 
classes : 

A.  Clothing  factories 

B.  Glass  factories 

C.  Canning  factories 

D.  Poultry  farms 

E.  Fruit  farms 

F.  Agricultural  equipment 

G.  Electric  and  water  power  plant. 

We  decided  for  our  purpose  it  would 

be  enough  to  visit  one  of  each  type. 
We  had  no  trouble  in  arranging  for 
our  visits  with  the  owners  of  the  plants 
we  wished  to  see.  We  found  all  of 
them  cordial  and  helpful,  and  their 
attitude  was  impressed  upon  the  chil¬ 
dren  with  the  fact  that  ^r  them  it 
meant  a  loss  of  money  in  slowed  up 
production  during  our  visit. 

Before  making  the  field  tri])s  we 
discussed  the  purpose  of  our  visit  and 
prepared  an  outline  for  our  observa¬ 
tions  and  questions  as  follows: 

I.  Reasons  for  location  in  Vineland 

A.  Why  did  you  locate  in  Vine- 
land? 

B.  Is  the  location  still  suitable? 

II.  Raw  Materials 

A.  What  kind  of  raw  material  do 
you  use? 

B.  Where  does  it  come  from? 

C.  Is  it  affected  by  tariff? 

III.  Labor 

A.  How  many  people  do  you 
employ? 

B.  Are  the  majority  of  workers 
men  or  women  ? 

('..  Are  the  workers  skilled? 

1).  Are  there  safeguards  for  work¬ 
ers? 

E.  Are  there  compensation  laws? 

F.  What  is  the  salary  scale? 

IV.  Method  of  production 

A.  Is  the  work  specialized? 
(Describe  the  steps) 

B.  What  types  of  machinery  are 
used? 

C.  Is  the  work  begun  and  com¬ 
pleted  on  the  premises? 

V.  W'here  is  the  finished  product 

sold? 


A.  Where  is  the  product  sent  from 
here? 

B.  In  what  general  area  is  it  sold? 

C.  Is  any  of  it  sold  abroad? 

VI.  Transportation 

A.  How  is  the  product  sent  from 
Vineland? 

During  each  visit  the  children  an¬ 
swered  the  questions  as  well  as  they 
could  from  observ'ation,  and  then  in  a 
group  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
ask  those  questions  which  they  had  not 
been  able  to  answer  for  themselves. 
They  were  very  well  behaved  and  busi¬ 
ness-like  (perhaps  due  to  the  note¬ 
books  and  pencils  they  carried)  and 
made  an  excellent  impression  on  those 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 

The  pupils  became  interested  in  the 
community  as  a  whole;  it  was  the  first 
time  they  had  thought  about  the  place 
in  which  they  lived.  With  the  aid  of 
the  English  teachers  the  classes  w'ere 
divided  into  groups,  each  group  taking 
a  phase  of  community  life  such  as  ed¬ 
ucation,  religion,  recreation,  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  people.  Each  group  car- 
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and  enjoy  the  health-building  qualities  of 
sea  air,  available  at 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

and  the 

HOTEL  DENNIS 

The  former  furnishing  the  air.  (he  Boardwalk  and 
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Bath  Department. 
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ried  on  individual  research.  We  then 
prepared  a  book  on  Vineland.  Besides 
this,  the  children  had  made  their  in¬ 
dividual  booklets  on  the  industries  and 
a  large  map  showing  the  location  of 
all  factories  in  town. 

What  were  the  values  derived  from 
these  visits? 

1.  They  left  permanent  vivid  im¬ 
pressions. 

2.  They  supplied  facts  not  secured 
by  reading. 

3.  TTiey  gave  interest  and  variety 
to  their  work. 

4.  The  children  saw  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  people  they  knew  and 
what  had  previously  been  ab¬ 
stract  facts. 


5.  They  provided  vocational  sam¬ 
pling. 

6.  They  gave  an  opportunity  to 
teach  and  use  good  manners. 

7.  They  gave  an  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cover  new  problems. 

8.  'Fhey  gave  an  opportunity  for  a 
critical  attitude. 

1  doubt  very  much  whether  those 
children  now  remember  or  will  remem¬ 
ber  very  long  most  of  the  things  they 
learned  last  year,  but  I  do  know  that 
they  will  not  forget  their  excursions  to 
the  local  factories  and  the  facts  they 
learned  from  them.  I  feel  sure  there 
is  no  more  stimulating  and  interesting 
means  of  learning  than  a  well  planned 
field  trip. 


There’s  a  Reason,  a  Time  and  Place 


for  CHEWING  GUM 

A  Wholesome  Enjoyment  for  Everyone 


The  wholesome  fun  of 
chewing  gum  comes  nat- 
urally  to  everyone  —  just 
as  naturally  as  eating  or  resting, 
for  instance. 


Young  people  enjoy  the  fun  of 
chewing  gum  because  it  is  a  perfectly 
normal,  healthy  American  custom 
—  a  custom  that  adds  so  much  to 
everybody’s  daily  life.  But  there 
is  a  time  and  a  place  for  chewing 
gum,  just  as  there  is  a  time  and  a 
place  for  eating,  resting  or  anything 
else  you  do. 

AlAough  the  problem  of  “when” 
and  “where”  to  enjoy  chewing  gum 
must  always  depend  on  the  good 
judgment  and  common  sense  of  each 
boy  and  girl,  outstanding  teachers 


and  leaders  are  helping  point  the  way. 

Popular,  successful  people,  for 
instance,  who  always  show  consid¬ 
eration  and  thoughtfulness  for 
others  enjoy  chewing  gum  them¬ 
selves  and  pass  it  around  to  friends. 
But  they  never  chew  it  when  they 
think  it  will  show  lack  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  others,  which  means  when¬ 
ever  formal  behavior  is  expected. 

Wide-awake,  active  young  Amer¬ 
icans  know  that  the  chewing  of 
gum  fits  in  naturally  around  the 
home;  driving  in  an  automobile; 
reading  or  studying  or  doing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  things.  In  fact, 
wherever  men,  women  and  children 
gather  together  informally  chewing 
gum  adds  to  their  enjoyment. 


^dtionul  AiiocxMwm  of  Chewmg  Gum  Manufacturers,  Rosebati^,  Staten  hland,  J^.T, 


As  An  Aid  To  Good  Teeth 
Chewing  gum  daily  helps 
keep  your  teeth  clean  and 
attractive. . . .  Another  good 
thing  is  that  it  provides 
healthful  chewing  exercise. 


Jersey  *8  Gems 
In  Basketball 

By  Vincent  DePaul  Farrell 

Wmt  Side  High  School,  Newark 

IN  1941  THE  sport  world  will  celebrate 
the  50th  birthday  of  basketball. 
Basketball  was  introduced  into  New 
Jersey  by  Lori  Prentiss,  a  teacher  at 
Newark  Academy,  in  September  1892. 

A  rainy  spell  having  forced  the  foot- 
liall  squad  indoors,  Prentiss  used  this 
game  as  a  substitute  for  the  gridiron 
drills.  I..ater  that  winter  a  team  from 
the  Academy  engaged  the  23rd  St 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  first  official  contest 
in  our  State.  New  Jersey  was  quick 
to  become  a  hot  bed  of  basketball  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

In  the  early  twenties  the  eyes  of  the 
sport  public  were  focused  on  Passaic 
High  School’s  team  which  won  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  consecutive 
games.  Just  about  the  time  that  Hack¬ 
ensack  High  School  broke  this  streak, 
the  girls’  team  of  East  Rutherford  High 
School  started  one  of  their  own  success¬ 
ful  runs.  It  won  one  hundred  and 
four  consecutive  contests. 

A  vast  contribution  to  basketball  was 
made  by  James  W.  Fletcher  of  Union, 
who  introduced  the  first  iron  hoops  and 
nets  to  replace  the  baskets  then  used 
in  the  game.  When  the  Joint  Rules 
Committee  in  basketball  was  formed 
in  1914,  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Raycroft  of 
Princeton  became  its  first  chairman. 

Of  individual  stars  Bobbie  Thomp¬ 
son  of  Passaic  High  School  scored 
1,000  points  in  a  single  season.  Frank 
McDermott  of  St.  Benedict’s  Prep  made 
seventy-three  points  in  a  single  contest. 
Ernest  H.  Blood,  coach  of  St.  Benedict’s 
Prep,  has  led  his  basketball  teams  to 
over  1,000  victories,  over  a  period  of 
44  years  of  teaching.  Johnnie  Beck¬ 
man  of  Bogota,  when  a  member  of  the 
Original  Celtics,  was  considered  bv  the 
experts  as  the  greatest  player  of  all 
time.  Matthew  “Pat”  Kenney  of  Ho¬ 
boken  is  recognized  as  the  game’s  best 
referee.  Other  Jersey  men  who  have 
attained  national  fame  in  basketball 
while  in  competition  were  Frank  Hill, 
Stretch  Meehan,  Art  Hillhouse,  Pete 
Jones,  Johnnie  Rusma.  Jimmie  Gordon. 
Carl  Baumann.  Hank  Bodner  and 
Matty  Begovich. 

Today  the  A.  A.  U.  is  making  great 
strides  in  basketball  in  New  Jersev. 
To  the  Condons  of  Kearny  went  the 
honor  of  representing  our  State  for 
the  first  time  in  the  National  Tourna¬ 
ment  at  Denver.  In  Scholastic  Circles 
tht  annual  State  tournament  conducted 
by  the  N.  J.  I.  A.  A.  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Walter  Short,  is  one  of  the 
finest  events  of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 
Jersey  is  among  the  leaders  in  this 
great  American  Game. 
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By  W  illiam  J.  Thomas,  Caldwell 

THLETICS  ARE  FOR  THE  school,  not 

the  school  for  athletics. 

The  second  most  efficacious  disci¬ 
pline.  and  the  most  efficacious  available 
to  teachers,  is  depriving  boys  and  girls 
of  something  they  want  very  much. 
Since  athletics  is  something  that  boys 
and  girls  want  very  much,  temporary, 
and  even  jvermanent.  suspetjsions  from 
athletics  are  effective  disciplinary  in¬ 
struments. 

Those  instruments  can  he  fairly  util¬ 
ized  by  tiur  school,  not  oidy  to  disci¬ 
pline  individual  athletes  (who  consti¬ 
tute  a  major  portion  of  our  scholastic 
malefactors  I  ;  also,  since  athletics  are 
conspicuous  in  our  school  life,  the  pub¬ 
licity  attendant  upon  such  discipline 
helps  to  improve  the  general  student 
discipline  and  morale.  If  we  mean 
serious  business  with  students  who  are 
important  to  our  athletic  success,  we 
would  certainly  mean  serious  business 
with  students  who  occupy  less  impor¬ 
tant  niches  in  the  school  program. 

I  tell  members  of  my  teams  that  ath¬ 
letics  are  a  privilege,  underwritten  by 
additional  taxes  collected  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  either  in  the  form  of  heavier  tax 
rates  or  by  admission  charges.  They 
are  a  privilege  which  should  be  earned 
by  good  behavior  and  satisfactory 
scholastic  achievement.  That  privilege 
carries  with  it  proportionate  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  satisfactory  behavior  and 
school  work.  Since  team  members 
stand  forth  from  their  group,  if  only  in 
a  modest  way,  there  is  additional 
obligation  upon  them  to  exercise  self- 
discipline  over  their  general  conduct; 
this  is  important  to  the  successful  ath¬ 
lete;  it  w  ill  help  prevent  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  self-importance;  finally  they 
are  models,  unconscious  jierhaps, 
for  hero-worshipping,  impressionable 
younger  boys. 

I  have  explained  thoroughly  to  my 
hoys  that  while  1  am  coach.  1  am  pri¬ 
marily  a  teacher.  Although  athletics 
engender  a  close  relationship  between 
coach  and  players,  and  although  I  shall 
always  endeavor  to  he  helpful  in  things 
not  athletic,  nevertheless  in  all  situa¬ 
tions  involving  differences  between 
team  members  and  teachers,  I  sustain 
the  teachers  unequivocally. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  best  ten¬ 
nis  players  ever  develo|)ed  at  our 
school,  was  the  Number  1  man  on  our 
tennis  team.  Because  of  a  serious  scho¬ 
lastic  violation,  1  relegated  him  to 
Number  8,  a  non-playing  p)sition  on 
the  squad.  I  explained  to  the  hoy  the 
reasons,  and  I  expressed  the  ho|M*  to 


him  that  he  would  take  his  medicine 
and  fight  his  way  hack  to  the  top.  By 
the  time  he  had  recaptured  his  original 
position  on  the  squad,  we  had  played 
and  lost  a  match  which  we  could  have 
won  rather  easily  if  I  had  jvermitted 
him  to  play.  But  I  feel  that  the  loss  of 
that  match  was  insignificant  beside  the 
practical  lesson  it  taught  the  boy,  the 
other  members  of  the  squad,  and  the 
student-body  indirectly.  Later,  his 
mother  personally  thanked  me  for  my 
action. 

This  vear  our  football  team  has  been  | 
hit  by  a  combination  of  adverse  cir-  j 
cumstances.  It  has  been  beset  by  in-  i 
juries,  so  much  so  that  on  the  day  of 
the  first  game,  only  three  available  sub-  I 
stitutes  were  familiar  with  our  plays.  ' 

On  the  day  of  that  game,  a  school 
day.  a  teacher  came  to  me  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  our  star  back,  around 
whom  the  major  part  of  our  offense 
was  built,  had  been  guilty  of  gross  in¬ 
subordination.  As  punishment,  the 
teacher  had  told  Bill  that  he  was  to  be 
detained  after  school;  that  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  boy’s  traveling  away  with  the 
team.  Nevertheless  the  teacher  realized 
the  predicament  of  the  squad,  and  was 
willing  to  adjust  the  matter  so  that  the 
hoy  would  be  available  for  the  game. 

1  assured  that  teacher  that  he  should 
follow  his  original  plan  of  detaining 
the  boy  involved.  It  was  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  effective  discipline  of  the 
boy,  who  needed  it  because  he  was  de-  ! 
velo|)ing  traces  of  an  exaggerated  sense  ; 
of  self-importance.  It  was  also  an  ob¬ 
jective  lesson  for  the  rest  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  w<»uld  certainly  discover  the 
reason  for  the  star’s  absence  from  the 
game. 

That  afternoon,  when  I  walked  into 
the  locker  room.  Bill  was  in  uniform  , 
and  ready  to  accompany  the  team.  ! 
Apparently  he  thought  that  I  was  ig-  ^ 
norant  of  his  offense,  or  that,  if  I  did  ' 
know  about  it.  I  would  overlook  it  he-  | 
cause  c»f  the  team’s  needs.  I  called  him 
aside  and  explained  that  he  was  not 
})ermitted  to  participate  in  that  day’s 
game.  He  hurst  into  tears,  and  a  very 
dejcHtted  figure,  cried  for  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  in  a  corner  of  the  locker 
room.  Not  oidy  was  he  disappcdnted 
at  his  inability  to  play,  hut  he  was 
thctroughly  ashamed  because  he  had 
worked  an  additional  hardship  upon  a 
team  already  battling  a  series  of  un¬ 
fortunate  circumstances.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  boy  had  ever  realized  a 
scMise  of  social  responsibility  or  the 


force  of  the  social  censure  to  which  the 
group  subjected  him  by  its  silence. 

Later  in  a  confidential  talk  with  the 
boy,  I  pointed  out  that  there  would  l)e 
other  games,  in  which  he  could  easily 
ledeem  himself.  It  was  an  easy  task  to 
prove  to  him  that  his  conduct  should 
be  improved  for  his  own  good,  the 
good  of  the  team,  and  the  good  of  the 
school. 

I  realize  that  the  use  of  athletics  in 
this  way  will  probably  hamper  our  ath¬ 
letic  success  in  the  beginning;  yet  it  will 
only  require  a  short  time  to  educate 
our  students  to  the  fact  that  we  teach¬ 
ers  mean  serious,  but  fair,  business. 
Simultaneously  we  shall  be  answering 
in  a  very  concrete  way  criticism  of  the 
overemphasis  of  athletics. 


Suppose  sudden  sickness  or  accident 
should  strike  at  you,  or  suppose  you 
shouid  be  kept  from  school  by  quaran¬ 
tine.  Could  you  stand  the  financial 
strain  without  “KoinK  in  the  hole”  or 
spending  money  saved  for  a  happier 
purpose  ? 

Over  27,000  teachers  Kuard  against 
the  unexpected  costs  of  sickness,  acci¬ 
dent  and  quarantine  by  bandintr  to- 
Kether  in  T.P.U.  for  mutual  protection. 
There  are  T.P.C.  Certificates  to  cover 
varyinK  needs.  T.P.U.’s  Peerless  Cer¬ 
tificate  provides  particularly  Kcnerous 
benefits.  Benefits  are  increased  50^, 
if  hospitalized  by  sickness  or  accident. 

T.P.U.  protection  costs  only  a  few 
cents  a  day,  yet  it  brings  protection  and 
peace  of  mind  that  is  invaluable. 


Teachers  Protective  Union 

T.P.U.  Building.  Lancaster.  Pa. 


T*il  me  more  ubtiut  T.I'.D.  protee- 
llon  anti  the  extra  benefitii  of  the 
I’eerleMs  Certllieate. 

(102) 
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GREYHOUND 


nite  need  for  an  indoor  recreational 
program,  as  well  as  teaching  the  chil¬ 
dren  games  which  are  of  a  social  na¬ 
ture  and  which  will  carry  over  to  later 
life  activities.  Teachers,  parents  and 
visitors  have  also  had  good  times  in 
this  room  at  evening  entertainments. 


I'he  room  is  not  large  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  a  w  hole  class  to  play  all  the  games 
at  once.  For  this  reason,  we  gener¬ 
ally  separate  the  boys  and  girls,  keep¬ 
ing  one  group  in  the  classroom  while 
the  other  enjoys  the  game  room. 

We  have  found  that  this  fills  a  deh- 


By  H.  Donald  Wyre 

Bloomfleld 


M4NY  ELEMENTARY  schools  conduct 
their  physical  education  programs 
w  ithout  benefit  of  gymnasiums  or  regu¬ 
lar  full  time  physical  education  teach¬ 
ers.  During  part  of  the  year  an  athletic 
field  or  outside  play  space  will  com- 
jiensate  for  the  lack  of  a  gymnasium, 
('.lassroom  teachers  are  generally  able 
to  carry  on  the  outside  program  with 
the  help  of  a  specialist  in  physical 
education. 

But  with  the  coming  of  cold,  in¬ 
clement  weather,  these  schools  may  be 
forced  to  hold  physical  education  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  classroom.  While  there 
is  an  abundance  of  material  that  may 
be  used,  the  classroom  may  be  a  very 
unsatisfactory  environment  in  which 
to  practice  it.  This  situation  existed 
in  the  Center  School  of  Bloomfield  until 
a  basement  playroom  was  made  from 
a  storeroom. 

The  playroom  developed  gradually. 
It  started  with  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  principal  to  get  rid  of  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  refuse.  Several  tons  of 
coal  occupied  one  corner,  innumerable 
cans,  discarded  projects  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  objects  of  varying  description 
took  up  nearly  all  of  the  remaining 
space.  Under  the  principal's  guid¬ 
ance  the  janitors  removed  these  ob¬ 
jects  and  cleaned  the  room. 

Painters  were  working  in  the  school 
and  the  matter  of  painting  the  room 
was  discussed  with  them.  They  agreed 
to  decorate  the  room  and  did  a  very- 
nice  piece  of  work,  gray  floor,  brown 
lower  wall,  and  white  upper  wall  and 
ceiling. 

The  high  school  manual  training 
department  had  a  ping  pong  table 
under  construction  for  our  school.  This 
was  placed  in  the  basement  room,  al¬ 
though  it  had  been  planned  to  use 
the  table  elsewhere. 

The  special  teacher  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  immediately  saw  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  playing  other  games.  Shuffle 
board  and  ring  toss  were  added.  For 
class  use  of  this  playroom  we  needed 
a  few  more  activities.  As  our  funds 
did  m»t  permit  the  purchase  of  more 
materials,  the  janitors  volunteered  to 
make  us  some  games.  In  a  week  or  so 
they  completed  a  table  shuffle  board, 
and  a  small  pool  table,  using  disks 
instead  of  balls,  and  dowels  for  cues. 


OUT-OF-TOWN  CAR 


#  Millions  of  Uncle  Sam’s  nieces  and  too!  These  big  "out-of-town  cars”  are 
nephews  are  traveling  this  winter  in  their  warmed  and  ventilated  like  a  pleasant 
stand  can  —  we  mean  Greyhound  Super-  living  room  —  fellow  passengers  are  con- 
Coaches,  of  course!  You'll  save  a  lot  of  genial — and  the  men  at  the  wheel  are 
wear  and  tear  on  your  automobile — on  14  times  safer  than  the  average  driver! 
your  pocketbook — and  on  your  nerves.  Go  Greyhound — next  trip,  every  trip. 


C  D  C  C  I  A  brand  nsw  "Amaxing 
I  K  C  C  •  Amarica”  Cartoon  Map. 
with  mors  than  100  sntortalning  pic- 
tursa  and  atorlaa.  In  full  color.  Simply 
mail  this  coupon  to  Qrayhound  Travsl 
Bureau,  245  W.  50th  St.,  Now  York  City. 
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Have  You  a  Little  Genius  in  Your  Class? 


By  Ethel  Ray  Brown 
and  Lelia  O.  Brown* 


SOMEBODY  IS  ALWAYS  DOING  something 
about  the  dear  little  moron,  and  his 
not-quite-bright  brothers.  They  give 
them  special  flattering  names,  such  as 
“the  hand-minded.”  They  put  them  in 
special  classes,  with  unlimited  special 
supplies.  Those  who  teach  them  get 
salary  differentials  as  a  reward  for 
special  service. 

All  very  well!  They  should. 

But  what  about  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  those  children  who  are  just  as 
superior  as  the  Binets  are  handicapped? 
What  is  done  for  them? 

A  study  of  this  problem  was  made 
through  one  hundred  and  fifty  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  sent  to  state  and  county  of¬ 
ficials,  heads  of  school  systems,  prin¬ 
cipals,  and  classroom  teachers.  The 
112  replies  cover  82  school  systems 
fairly  well  distributed  among  New  Jer¬ 
sey  counties.  They  indicate  that  some¬ 
thing  is  being  done,  but  that  additional 
provisions  should  be  made. 


It  is  impossible  to  do  anything  for 
the  superior  or  gifted  child  until  he  is 
recognized  and  identified.  Seventy- 
seven  of  the  112  replies  indicated  some 
plan  in  operation  to  do  this.  At  least 
twenty-three  replies,  some  from  out¬ 
standing  school  systems,  indicate  either 
that  there  is  no  plan  or  that  the  plan 
is  not  known  to  or  recognized  by  the 
individual  reporting.  Of  the  methods 
in  use,  testing  is  by  ail  odds  the  most 
popular,  with  teacher  observation  a 
good  second. 

Few  systems  have  a  school  psycholo¬ 
gist;  far  more  frequent,  is  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  teacher  trained  to  give  stand¬ 
ard  psychometric  tests.  To  an  astonish¬ 
ing  degree,  however,  these  tests  are 
used  for  normal  grade  placement,  and 
not — consciously  at  least — for  the 
identification  of  the  children  specially 
gifted. 

In  providing  for  the  gifted  children, 
once  found,  enrichment  seems  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  Less  popular  is  the 
use  of  special  classes  —  homogenous 
grouping.  Tw  o  methods  seem  unpopu¬ 
lar:  no  one  reported  a  special  school 
for  the  gifted,  and  the  feeling  seemed 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Memb4>r  of  National  Afmociation  of  Toacherx’  Aaenrle* 

Established  1898  Reginald  L.  Fernald,  Manager 

Aiconqain  4-7061  70  FDPTH  AVENUE!,  NEW  YORK 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 


You  entrust  your  legal  affairs  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a  physician.  Isn’t  your  professional 
career  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  expert  guidance?  Our  experience  is  your  safeguard. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  61st  Year 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALXENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Over  Half  a  Centory  of  Servlee  at  the  Same  Address 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

Member  National  Association  of  TeocKers'  Agencies 
711-12-13  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Walnut  and  Juniper  Streets  Pennypacker  1223 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Reliable,  Selective  Placement  Service  for  School  Officials  and  Teacher* 
Home  phone:  HaddonfTeld,  N.  J.,  2774-W  Myrton*  A.  Bryant,  Pres. 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Member  of  National  Aasociation  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
KHtablisheil  18fi5  Charles  W.  Mulforrl,  Prop. 

:t66  FIt'TII  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  34th  and  SMh  8TREETM 

Branch  Office;  1836  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Teachers  for  Schools  —  Schools  for  Teachers —  Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Service  Free  to  Schools  —  Economical  for  Teachers 
Kingiley  1745-1746  Personal,  discriminating  servica  E.  F,  Maloney,  Mgr. 


strongly  against  such  a  school;  “skip¬ 
ping”  is  used,  but  “rarely,”  “occasion¬ 
ally,”  or  “only  once  below  high  school.” 
Eight  replies  object  to  its  use  at  all. 

Few  school  systems  meet  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  enrichment  by  adding  new  sub¬ 
jects  to  the  gifted  child’s  curriculum. 
Millbum  reports  French  in  Grades  4 
and  5;  Vineland  provides  arts  and 
crafts  work;  and  Newark  offers  a 
“three  track”  English  curriculum. 
South  Orange-Maplewood  reports  that 
methods  of  teaching  as  well  as  the 
matter  taught  are  adapted  to  the  special 
needs.  Other  schools  report  the  fol¬ 
lowing  solutions:  “special  topics”; 
extra-curricular  activities;  teacher  free¬ 
dom;  individualized  work;  more  re¬ 
search;  and  more  pupil-initiated  plan¬ 
ning. 

Search  for  the  ideal  solution  shows 
two  significant  features.  Many  sys¬ 
tems  want  “more  of  what  they  have.” 
Thirty-nine  replies  favor  still  greater 
enrichment  of  the  course  of  studies.  A 
new  note  is  struck  by  insistence  upon 
“special  classes  with  superior  teachersr 
Reply  after  reply  emphasized  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  teacher  in  meeting  this 
problem,  and  comments  indicated  that 
higher  salaries  are  important  in  secur¬ 
ing  such  teachers.  Special  classes  un¬ 
diluted  with  superior  teachers,  special 
courses,  and  smaller  classes  have  their 
proponents.  Segregation  drew  two 
votes  for  and  three  against.  Twenty 
educators  confessed  they  had  no  ideas 
for  meeting  the  problem. 

It  would  appear  that  the  state  makes 
no  special  provision  for  the  education 
of  the  superior  child;  it  does,  however, 
leave  the  individual  school  and  school 
system  free  to  make  its  own  adjustment. 

*This  study  was  made  as  a  part  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Interests  Program  of  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Classroom  Teachers  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Elementary  Education  imder 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Dawson  Deane.  The 
writers  gladly  acknowledge  the  special  as¬ 
sistance  given  them  hy  Dr.  George  L  Brink- 
erhofi  and  Laurence  B.  Johnson,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  New  Jersi^  educators 
who  replied  to  the  questionnaire. 


Drexel  Conference 

A  secondary  school  conference  will 
be  held  at  Drexel  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  on  Saturday,  January  11. 

The  general  theme  of  the  conference 
will  be  “Achieving  Democracy  in  the 
Secondary  Schools.”  In  addition  to 
the  twelve  sectional  meetings  in  which 
students  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Delaware  will  participate,  this 
year’s  program  includes  a  conference 
for  teachers  and  school  authorities,  and 
one  for  members  of  parent  groups,  for 
consideration  of  the  same  theme. 
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Just  Suppose 


You  Had  Social  Security 


By  Ida  E.  Housman,  Hoboken 

Suppose  Congress  were  to  pass 
S-4269  without  amendment.  Public 
school  teachers  would  then  come  under 
the  old-age  and  survivors’  insurance 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
How  would  it  affect  them? 

Teachers  would  become  eligible  for 
monthly  benefits  when  they  reached 
65.  Payments  would  also  be  made 
for  their  wives  (or  husbands)  over  65, 
and  for  their  young  children.  If  the 
teacher  died,  whatever  his  age,  bene¬ 
fits  would  be  paid  to  his  widow,  his 
young  children,  and  to  his  dependent 
parents  over  65. 

Average  Monthly  Wage 

The  first  step  in  calculating  what 
these  benefits  would  be  is  to  determine 
the  average  monthly  wage.  To  do  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  calculate  all  the  pay 
received  on  jobs  covered  by  the  law 
from  the  time  it  went  into  effect  to 
the  beginning  of  the  quarter-year  in 
which  the  teacher  would  retire,  whether 
at  65  or  later.  This  total  would  be 
divided  by  the  number  of  months  in 
the  same  period  of  time. 

This  is  the  general  rule  for  figuring 
average  monthly  wage.  Special  rules 
would  apply  to  those  teachers  who 
were  65  before  benefits  became  avail¬ 
able,  to  those  who  became  22  after  the 
law  took  effect,  and  to  those  who  earn 
more  than  $3,000  a  year.  Only  $3,000 
a  year  counts  in  calculating  benefits. 

Monthly  Benefits 

To  figure  the  amount  of  the  Monthly 
Benefit  Payment: 

Step  1.  Take  40  percent  of  the  first 
$50  of  your  average  monthly 
wage.  Then  take  10  percent 
of  the  remainder  of  it,  up 


to  $200.  Add  these  figures 
together. 

Step  2.  Take  1  percent  of  that  total 
for  each  year  in  which  you 
were  paid  $200  or  more  on 
jobs  covered  by  the  law.  Add 
this  to  your  total,  and  the 
sum  is  your  Monthly  Benefit 
Payment.  The  law  calls  this 
your  “Primary  Insurance 
Benefit.”  Benefits  for  your 
family  are  based  upon  it. 
The  Minimum  Primary  In¬ 
surance  Benefit  is  $l0  per 
month. 

Family  Benefits 

The  benefits  for  a  member  of  the 
teacher’s  family  would  depend  on  the 
amount  of  his  primary  insurance  bene¬ 
fit.  A  wife  over  65,  a  child  under  18, 
or  a  dependent  parent  over  65  would 
receive  one-half  of  the  primary  insur¬ 
ance  benefit.  The  benefit  for  a  widow 
over  65,  or  at  any  age  if  she  has  chil¬ 
dren  in  her  care,  amounts  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  husband’s  benefit. 

Total  benefits  to  a  family  would  not 
be  less  than  $10.  A  family  could  not 
receive  more  than  twice  the  worker’s 
benefit,  or  80  per  cent  of  his  average 
monthly  wage,  or  $85,  whichever  is  the 
least  amount. 

Lump-Sum  Death  Payments 

If  the  teacher  left  no  survivor  quali¬ 
fied  for  monthly  benefits  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  lump  sum  equal  to  6 
times  the  monthly  benefit  could  be  paid 
to  a  widow,  widower,  or  certain  other 
relatives.  If  there  were  no  such  rela¬ 
tive,  the  person  w'ho  paid  the  funeral 
expenses  would  be  repaid,  up  to  a  sum 
equal  to  6  times  the  worker’s  benefit. 


Example.  Suppose  a  teacher  were  covered  by  Social  Security  for  20  years 
and  had  reached  age  65,  and  had  either  a  dependent  wife  or 
parent  of  65  or  over.  Here  are  the  monthly  benefits,  based  on 
average  monthly  wages  of  $100*,  $150*,  and  $2.50*  respectively. 


Take  40%  of  first  $50  . 
Take  10%  of  remainder 


Step  2.  Take  20%**  of  total  for  coverage. 


Dependent's  Benefit  Monthly  Bene¬ 
fit  for  Teacher)  . 


Family  Benefit  .  $45 

*  Equal  to  average  annual  salaries  of  $1,200,  $1300  and  $3,000. 
*  *  20%  because  of  20  years  coverage. 


$100 

$150 

$250 

20 

20 

20 

5 

10 

20 

$25 

$30 

$40 

$  5 

$  6 

$  8 

$30 

$36 

$48 

15 

18 

24 

$45 

$54 

$72 

VISIT  the  Lehn  &  Fink  plant  at 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey  (you’re 
always  cordially  welcome)  and  you’ll 
find  “Lysol  Mike”  on  the  job. 

Mike  is  only  a  modest  Lehn  &  Fink 
worker— but  his  job  is  important.  He 
is  the  guardian  of  the  giant  kettles  in 
which  “Lysol”  is  made.  It  is  up  to  him 
to  see  that  the  final  step  in  “Lysol’s” 
manufacture  conforms  to  the  rigid 
specifications  laid  down  by  the  scien¬ 
tists  of  the  Lehn  &  Fink  laboratories. 

During  his  long  years  of  service, 
10,000,000  gallons  of  “Lysol”— a  veri¬ 
table  Niagara— have  passed  under 
“Lysol  Mike’s”  watchful  eye.  He  is 
one  of  an  army  of  employees  whose 
lives  are  devoted  to  maintaining 
“Lysol’s”  scrupulous  standards  of 
quality  and  safety.  Many  of  these  faith¬ 
ful  employees  have  service  records  of 
30— 40— 50— and  even  60  years. 

Upon  the  walls  of  Lehn  &  Fink’s 
modem  spick-and-span  plant,  you  will 
see  displayed  this  admonition:  “This 
business  was  built  on  quality.  The  work 
must  always  be  right.” 

This  idea  governs  every  detail  in  the 
production  of  all  Lehn  &  Fink  products. 
That  is  why  you  can  buy  them  with  confi¬ 
dence  that  each  and  every  one  is  the  best  of 
its  kind— best  in  quality— best  in  value! 

fTrite  to  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp.,  Dept. 
NJ.E.-I4I,  Bloomfield,  N.  for  free  book 
on  household  and  personal  uses  of  "LysoT'. 


Disinfectant 


Copyrisht  IMl  by  L«hn  A  Ftek  Prodoeta  Cotp« 

Made  by  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp. 
Makers  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 
.  Pebeco  Tooth  Powder 
Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream 
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state  Plans  Big  Part 
In  May  Music  Meeting 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
Department  of  Music  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  is  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  Eastern  Music  Educators 
Conference.  This  will  take  place  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  on  May  2  to  7,  1941.  Mem¬ 
bers  include  the  music  educators  of  the 
New  England  and  Central  Atlantic 
States. 

The  President  and  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Eastern  asked  New  Jersey 
to  present  an  All-State  Elementary 
School  Music  Pageant  on  Saturday 


afternoon,  May  3.  The  pageant  is  being 
written  by  Doris  E.  Mooney  and  Shir¬ 
ley  Meeke  of  Montclair.  It  will  go  into 
rehearsal  during  the  first  week  in 
January. 

The  pageant  will  be  worked  out  in 
large  episodes,  each  of  which  will  be 
given  by  children  of  a  certain  center, 
so  that  no  general  rehearsal  will  ever 
be  necessary  before  the  performance. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  various  centers  w  ill 
present  their  parts  of  the  pageant  in 
their  home  towns,  so  that  everyone  may 
hear  and  see  them. 

Children  from  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  will  be  used  preferably,  and 


they  will  be  in  Atlantic  City  only  from 
1 :30  to  .5:(X)  P.  M. 

Since  the  transportation,  costumes, 
and  other  exj)enses  must  be  met  by  the 
individual  schools  participating,  we  ask 
that  everyone  assist  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  the  children  this  splendid 
experience.  The  children  w  ill  hear  and 
see  it  all.  and  w  ill  not  be  kept  some¬ 
where  in  a  room  while  parts  other  than 
their  own  are  being  sung.  For  a  long 
time  no  opportunity  has  been  offered 
for  a  demonstration  of  elementary 
school  music  in  our  state. 

On  Sunday,  May  4,  the  All-State 
High  School  Orchestra  and  the  All- 
State  High  School  Chorus  will  repeat 
the  program  given  on  November  9. 
That  evening  New  Jersey  will  hold  a 
reception  to  visiting  musicians  and 
their  friends. 

This  is  all  a  tremendous  undertaking, 
and  we  ask  you  to  aid  us,  by  sending 
your  children  to  participate,  by  attend¬ 
ing  the  Conference  yourself  during  the 
week-end,  and  by  becoming  Associate 
Members  of  the  Conference.  Associate  | 
Membership  provides  for  admission  to  | 
all  programs  from  May  2  to  7,  includ¬ 
ing  all  concerts  and  an  opera  presented 
by  the  artist  pupils  of  Juilliard  School 
of  Music.  New  York. 

K.  ELIZABETH  INGALLS, 
President,  Department  of 
Music,  N.  J.  E.  A.  I 

MABEL  E.  BRAY,  Chairman,  j 
New  Jersey  Committee  for  | 
Eastern  Conference.  I 


Special  Committees 
1940-41 

COMMITTEE  ON  CLARIFYING 
THE  CONSTITUTION 
r.EORcK  A.  Merrili..  Chairman  (D.  A.  I  I 


Mackensar'  I 

Robert  Lowenstein  (D.  A.) . Newar*  ] 

John  E.  Dcgan  (D.  A.) . Frinceto  I 

Mary  E.  Lawler  <E.  C.  » . Paters*  ! 

Anne  E.  Yarrincton  (  E.  C.  t . . .  M«>orestov 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes . Elizalietii 

Harry  L.  Stearns . Wiwdbury 

COMMITTEE  ON  PENSION  POLICY 

Harry  S.  Hill,  Chairman . Trenton 

Stanton  A.  Ralston . Newark 

Lowell  F.  Johnson  (D.  A.) . Duneller 

Ida  E.  Hoi  sman . Holmkei 

Lelia  O.  Brown,  President . Newark 


Dr.  William  L.  Fidler.  Past  President 

Audubon  ' 

Dr.  Onsville  J.  Moi  lton,  Lire  President 
Ocean  Grove 

Derwood  j.  Tew,  Secretary . Camden 

Lena  M.  Porreca,  Trefliurer. ..  Hackensack  , 

PRINCETON  SURVEY  COMMITTEE  ' 

Dr.  William  L.  Fidler,  CAo/rmnn. Audubon 

Winton  j.  White . Englewood 

John  H.  Bosshart . Siuth  Orange 

Ernest  .M.  Peffer  . Plainfield 

W.  Bi  RTON  Patrick  . Orange 


Eight  of  every  10  persons  in  the  United  States  are 
denied  a  privilege  YOU  enjoy!  As  a  teacher,  you  are 
eligible  to  apply  for  individual,  personal,  life  insurance 
at  low  GROUP  rates.  This  opportunity,  this  hi^h- value 
offer,  is  open  to  you.  Seize  it!  Send  the  coupon  and  we 
mail  you  full  information.  No  agent  will  call. 

F.  P.  E.  A.  (oldest  and  largest  organization  of  its  kind) 
brings  YOU  the  mass  buying  power  of  many  thou¬ 
sands.  Thru  it  comes  liberal,  completely  satisfactory 
protection.  Our  group  rates  provide,  we  honestly  be¬ 
lieve,  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  vital  safety 
and  generous  benefits. 

MAKE  NO  DECISION  NOW;  just  mail  us  the 
coupon.  When  fully  informed,  you  can  decide. 


county  municipal.  DlSfRlcr  SAin 


More  than  $8,000,000.00  poid  out  in  claims. 
Our  insuronce  is  underwritten  by  two  of  nation's 
finest  companies:  assets  over  $169,000,000.00. 

ton  Fuu  iMfonmATioM 


■  CLIP  AND  hUIL 

Without  obligation,  mail  membership 
information  for  study  at  my  convenience. 


Address _ City _ State _ 

JOIN  (IS/  HtlP  IXTiND  The  MEXIT  SYSTEM  THROUGHOUT  AU  GOVERHMEHTAL  SERVICES. 
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Eddycashun  and  Cheeze  Glasses 


Dere  techer,  Abner  come  home  yis- 
tiddy  an’  said  thut  ya  wuz  takin’  ex- 
tenshun  corses  at  the  collige.  I  figgered 
as  how  ya  had  growed  an’  extended 
’bout  as  fur  as  possible  fur  yur  age  but 
Abner  said  it  didn’t  hev 
nothin’  ta  do  with  grow- 
in’  one  way  or  t’other. 

He  says  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  hole 
thing  is  ta  git  together  a 
lot  of  points  of  some 
kind  an'  the  next  thing  is 
ta  larn  ’bout  progressive 
eddycashun  an’  a  lot  of  other  new 
things  an’  then  rite  dow  n  whut  ya  think 
sumbody  else  thinks  ya  oughta  think 
’bout  the  things  ya  larn. 

I  amagin  them  extenshun  corses  is  a 
lot  of  fun — all  but  the  ritin’.  Ever  since 
1  wuz  a  little  shaver,  thares  bin  a  game 
down  ta  the  gineral  store  thut  the  men 
has  played  durin’  spare  time.  Mainly 
the  thing  ta  do  is  ta  throw'  a  ball  at  sum 
numbers  an’  see  who  can  git  the  most 
points.  Wen  ya  git  30  points  ya  win 
an’  stop  playin’  fer  a  wile,  but  the  game 
gos  on  an’  on  til  everybodys  done. 

Then  ya  start  all  over  again.  Gin- 
erly  the  second  time  they  play  they  rase 
the  number  of  points  ya  got  ta  git  so 
as  its  harder  ta  win.  but  they  sit  there 
fur  hours  gathering  points.  A  corse 
wile  there  doin’  thut  they  ain’t  bother¬ 
in’  no  body  and  they  got  ta  sta  there. 

One  of  the  rools  is  ya  got  ta  finish 
the  game  in  thut  store.  Ya  kain’t  go 
over  ta  Fairton  er  eny  of  them  other 
towns  an’  take  yer  points  with  ya.  Ma- 
be  after  ya  played  a  good  furst  game 
thell  give  ya  a  few  points  on  the  second 
but  most  ginerly  ya  got  ta  do  all  yer 
bisness  in  the  one  shop.  Thut  keeps  ya 
frum  worryin  ’bout  new  ideas  in  the 
game.  The  wurst  of  it  is  ya  don’t 
amount  to  shucks  ’round  these  parts  til 
ya  hev  won  sum  games  so  everybodys 
tryin’  ta  win  more  ’en  the  other  feller. 
■■  If  yur  extenshun  corse  is  eny  thing  like 
'  thut  tho,  there  must  be  sum  fun  to  it. 
Thut  part  ’bout  lamin’  progressive 
eddycashun  an’  new  things  is  alrite  to 
but  I  don’t  no  much  ’bout  them  things. 
We  did  hev  a  feller  settel  dow'n  in  our 
township  said  he  wuz  a  progressive 
farmer  but  I  gess  he  moved  to  fast. 
Enyway  he  progressed  rite  back  ware 
he  come  frum  in  a  short  time.  It 
seemed  like  his  progressive  farmin’ 
wuz  a  lot  easier’n  reglar  farmin’  an’ 
ya  wuz  sposed  ta  git  better  results,  but 
lettin’  things  grow  the  way  they  want 
ta  grow  don’t  allays  work  out. 

Well  I  don’t  spose  rasin’  crops  has 
got  enything  ta  do  with  techin’  young 
’uns  an’  enyway  I  got  ta  go  ta  town 
fur  ma  ta  take  sumthing  back  I  bought 


last  week.  If  ya  bin  down  ta  the 
store  lately  ya  hev  probly  saw  them 
fancy  glasses  settin’  round  there  full 
of  cheeze.  Well  ma  told  me  ta  git 
cheeze  enyway  so,  thinks  I,  them 
glasses  is  rite  purty  so 
I’ll  jest  take  sum  of  ’em 
home.  I  did  and  ma  wuz 
tickled  pink.  They  cost 
more  then  buyin’  jest 
plain  cheeze  on  account 
of  the  extry  trimmins 
and  ya  no,  we  cleened  up 
2  of  them  glasses  at  1 


^<^||)iKKlWWli«Mii 

A/ 


meal  but  ma  still  hed  the  glasses  so 
she  wuz  happy.  This  morain’  tho  she 
knoked  both  of  ’em  off  of  the  table 
an’  busted  ’em  ta  bits  so  we  didn’t 
hev  as  much  cheeze  as  we  shoulda  hed 
and  now  the  glasses  is  gone  so  I’m 
takin’  the  rest  back.  I  reckon  sum- 
times  ya  can  dress  things  up  purty  an’ 
do  fancy  things  to  ’em  an’  pay  more 
fur  ’em,  but  if  the  stuff  inside  the 
fancy  outside  ain’t  much  good  or 
plentitiful  I  don’t  no  wether  yur  eny 
further  ahead  er  not. 

Yews  truly, 

Don  Hitchner,  Bridgeton. 


CASH  LOANS 

How  you  can  borrow  ^100  if  you  can  pay  back  ^9^5  a  month 


To  the  teacher  who  needs  a  loan  for  an 
emergency,  this  plan  offers  a  quick, 
simple  way  to  get  cash.  You  need  no  stocks, 
bonds  or  other  security— just  the  ability  to 
make  regular  monthly  payments  on  your 
loan.  No  credit  questions  are  asked  of  friends 
or  relatives.  You  get  the  money  you  need  in 
a  simple,  private  transaction.  \ou  may  re¬ 


CASH 

LOAN 

AMOUNT  YOU  PAY  BACK  EACH  MONTH 
Including  All  Charges 

YOU 

6 

to 

12 

IS 

GET 

months 

months 

months 

months 

a 

loan 

loan 

loan 

loan 

V 

$  25 

$  4.54 

$  2.86 

$  2.44 

50 

9.08 

5.71 

4.87 

75 

13.82 

8.57 

7.31 

$  6.06 

too 

18.15 

11.43 

9.75 

8.08 

125 

22.67 

14.26 

12.16 

10.07 

150 

27.16 

17.08 

14.56 

12.05 

175 

31.65 

19.88 

16.95 

14.02 

200 

36.13 

22.68 

19.33 

15.98 

250 

45.08 

28.27 

24.08 

19.89 

500 

54.02 

33.85 

28.82 

23.80 

payments  include  charges  at  Household's  rate  of  per 

month  on  that  part  of  a  balance  not  exceeding  $100  and  2% 
(ler  month  on  that  part  of  a  balance  in  excess  of  $100.  This  rate 
is  less  than  the  maximum  prescribed  by  tbe  New  Jersey  Small 
Loan  Law. 


pay  your  loan  on  the  schedule  which  best 
fits  your  own  situation  and  income. 

Choose  your  own  payments 

Suppose  that  you  need  $100.  Find  this 
amount  in  the  first  column  of  the  table. 
Then  read  across,  picking  out  the  monthly 
payment  which  is  convenient  for  you  to 
make.  $9.75  a  month,  for  in¬ 
stance,  will  repay  your  loan  in 
full  in  twelve  months.  Note 
that  the  sooner  you  repay  the 
less  your  loan  costs.  (Loans 
also  made  in  other  amounts 
and  for  other  periods.) 

Please  apply  for  your  loan 
at  the  nearest  Household  Fi¬ 
nance  office.  Or  send  the  cou¬ 
pon  for  full  information  about 
our  “loans  by  mail”  service. 

Schools  use  Household 
booklets 

Have  you  seen  Household’s 
helpful  booklets  on  money- 
management  and  better  buy- 
manship?  These  booklets  ^e 
published  to  help  families 
stretch  their  dollars.  Many 
schools  and  colleges  use  these 
practical  publications.  Ask  or 
write  for  free  sample  copies. 


PERSONAL  LOANS— S20  TO  $300 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 


Camden — 4th  Floor. 
Broad  way-SteveiM 
Bldg..  Camden  7940 
License  So.  641 

8th  FI..  W.  Jersey  Tr. 
Bldg.*  Camden  7030 
Lic€ns4  So.  642 

Elizabeth — 7th  FI.. 
Albender  Bldg.. 
Elizabeth  3>4-343 
License  So.  687 


Hackensack— 6th  FI.. 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Bldg.. 

Ha»ensack  2*3648 
License  So.  686 

Jersey  City— .'th  FI.. 

Jersey'  Jrl.  Bldg., 
ri.  Sq.  2-0131 
.icense  So.  643 

Newark — 4th  FI.. 
Nat'l  Newark  Bldg-. 
Mitchell  2-5412 
License  So.  289 


Orange — 2nd  FI.. 
Main  8e  Day  Bldg.. 
Orange  5-2131 
License  So.  679 

Passaic — 2nd  FI.. 
654  Main  Ave. 
Passaic  2-8818 
License  So.  690 

Paterson — 3rd  FI., 
Paterson  Nat'l  B'k 
Bldg. 

Sherwood  2-3220 
License  So.  659 


Perth  Amboy — 6th 
FI..  Perth  Amboy 
Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 

Perth  Amboy  4-3440 
License  So.  691 

Trenton — 5th  FI.. 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 
Bldg.*  28  W.  Sute 
Trenton  5158 
License  So.  660 

Union  City— 2nd  FI.. 

MOD  BgrsMillnt  Av*. 
Pnliaade  6-3140 

License  So.  700 


Call  at  or  phone  the  nearest  Household  ojffUe  or  mail  this  coupon  to  nearest  ojBUce.  All  negotiations  can  be  computed  by  mail. 

FREE  BOOKLET  AND  APPLICATION  BLANK 

Mail  this  coupon  whether  you  wish  an  immediate  loan  or  not.  You  never  know  when  this  information  will 
come  in  handy.  If  loan  is  wanted  now.  state  amount  desired. 

Household  Finance  Corporation  (See  addresses  above— mail  to  nearest  office) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  “How  to  Get  a  Teacher  Loan  on  Household’s  Special  Payment 
Plan.”  I  understand  this  request  places  me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

Name . 


Address . CUy. 

Amount  I  wish  to  borrow  $ . 


.  Stale . 


.for . Months 


MEW 


JANUARY,  1941 
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New  Jersey  Birth  Rate 
Takes  Upward  Turn  For 

First  Time  Since  1917 

«. - - - - — 


The  birth  rate  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  has  taken  an  upward 
trend  for  the  first  time  since 
1917,  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statis¬ 
tics  has  revealed. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of 
1940  there  w’ere  49,024  births  in 
the  state,  1.527  more  than  during 
the  same  period  last  year  and 
2,172  more  than  the  same  period 
in  1938.  This  is  the  biggest  birtb 
rate  since  the  first  World  War 
when  there  were  25.1  births  for 
every  1,000  of  population  in  New 
Jersey. 

The  trend  to  more  babies 
throughout  the  state  found  a  cor¬ 
responding  trend  in  .Newark, 
Trenton,  Camden  and  Passaic, 
the  statistics  showed.  In  Eliza- 
l)eth  and  Jersey  City,  however, 
the  trend  was  still  down. 

From  the  state’s  all  time  high 
in  1917  the  rate  fell  to  a  low  of 
13.4  in  1936  and  1937  while  the 
nation  was  still  struggling  in  the 
grip  of  the  depression.  The  rate 
increased  in  1938  and  1939  to 
13.7.  The  proportionate  rate  for 
1940,  based  on  figures  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  this  year  and 
1939,  is  14.1. 

The  reasons  for  the  increased 
rate  are  various,  it  was  pointed 
out,  and  if  the  rate  continues  on 
the  uptrend,  its  effects  will  be 
far  reaching,  being  felt  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  branch  of  social  life. 


Noted  Math  Speakers 

At  February  Meeting 

Professor  Lancelot  Hogben, 
author  of  “Mathematics  for  the 
Million,”  and  Professor  Marston 
Morse  of  the  Institute  for  Ad¬ 
vanced  Study  at  Princeton,  will 
address  teachers  of  Mathematics 
at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathe¬ 
matics.  The  meeting  is  scheduled 
to  take  place  at  Atlantic  City  on 
February  21-22,  1941. 

Professor  Hogben  is  to  be  the 
speaker  at  a  banquet  on  Febru¬ 
ary  22,  if  he  is  not  recalled  to 
Britain  before  that  time. 

Professor  Morse  is  to  address 
the  general  session  on  some  phase 
of  mathematics  in  a  war  pre¬ 
paredness  program. 


WRIGHT  CASE  ENDED 

WooUBRiDCE— The  Woodbridge 
Board  of  Education  has  restored 
Stella  Wright  to  her  position  as 
principal  by  making  her  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Sewaren  school.  The 
appointment  writes  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  to  a  contest  which 
four  years  ago  attracted  wide 
interest  and  much  news  comment. 


W  ork-  Experience  T  y  pe 
Of  Year-Round  School 
Considered  In  Newark 

Newark- year-round  high 
scbool  offering  “work  experi¬ 
ence"  courses  fitted  to  the  types 
of  prospective  students  has  been 
proposed  here.  It  would  be 
housed  in  an  elementary  school 
being  rebuilt  for  high  school  use. 
The  school,  as  outlined  by  Dr. 
Louise  I.  Capen  of  Barringer 
High  School,  would  remain  open 
all  year.  It  would  embrace  a  six- 
step  course  to  produce  in  boys 
and  girls  babits,  skills,  knowl¬ 
edge®,  concepts  and  ideals  in 
various  major  fields  of  human 
life  and  thought. 

Fashioned  after  N.  Y.  A.  in¬ 
stitutions  being  opened  to  train 
youths  for  trades,  the  new  school 
would  provide  a  series  of  “lab¬ 
oratories”.  This  would  stimu¬ 
late  good  reading  habits,  provide 
opportunities  for  exploration  in 
many  fields,  provide  experiences 
in  manual  and  mental  work,  pro¬ 
vide  guided  social  experiences  in 
human  relations,  develop  satis¬ 
faction  in  personal  and  family 
life  and  promote  spiritual,  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  well-being. 

To  do  these  things  the  school 
would  try  to  co-ordinate  the  work 
of  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Y,  M.  and 
Y.  W.  H.  A.,  and  church  and 
welfare  institutions  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 


Pension  Head  Retires 

Newark — Samuel  H.  McHroy, 
Principal  of  Madison  Junior 
High  School,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund, 
and  former  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association,  re¬ 
tires  January  1.  His  retirement 
will  not.  however,  keep  him  from 
finishing  out  his  term  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  nor 
apparently  will  it  end  his  other 
activities.  Newark  papers  report 
a  possibility  that  Mr.  Mcllroy 
will  be  a  candidate  for  the  New¬ 
ark  City  Commission  in  the  May 
elections.  He  came  to  Newark 
from  NewYork  State  33  years  ago. 


Trenton — Samuel  F.  Monroe, 
orchestra  director  at  Trenton 
State  Teachers  College,  won  the 
contest  to  select  an  official  State 
song  for  New  Jersey. 

Title  of  the  song,  to  which 
copyright  was  waived  by  the 
author,  is  “The  New  Jersey  Loy¬ 
alty  Song.”  No  prize  was  offered 


The  Way  To 

A  Reporter's  Heart 

Press  representatives  from  as 
far  away  as  Norfolk,  Va.,  were 
entertained  last  month  at  the 
Bordentow'n  Manual  Training 
and  Industrial  School.  They  were 
shown  through  the  school,  and 
finally  entertained  at  a  dinner 
served  by  the  students  in  the 
domestic  science  department. 


Temple  Will  Hold 

Model  Inaugural 

Philadelphia.  Pa. — Although 
the  actual  inaugural  ceremonies 
will  take  place  in  the  nation's 
capital,  a  “president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States” 
will  also  be  inducted  into  office 
here  on  January  18.  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  will  stage  a  “Model  in¬ 
auguration”,  with  sessions  of  the 
“Senate”  and  “House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.” 

High  school  students  will  take 
part  in  the  program. 

Parent-Teachers  Issue 
Workbook  On  Publicity 

The  New  Jersey  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  has  issued 
a  Publicity  Workbook  for  the  use 
of  county  and  local  publicity 
chairmen.  The  book  is  designed 
to  give  fundamental  facts  con¬ 
cerning  newspaper  publicity  and 
other  means  of  keeping  the  mem¬ 
bership  and  the  general  public 
informed  about  parent-teacher 
activities,  aims  and  objectives. 

Mount  Laurel  Votes 
Additions/  Repairs 

Mount  Laurel — A  special 
election  has  made  available 
$28,500  for  repairs  and  additions 
to  the  three  schools  of  the  town¬ 
ship,  including  the  building  of 
inside  toilets.  When  this  work  is 
completed,  all  the  schools  of 
Burlington  County  will  have  mod¬ 
ern  toilet  facilities. 

Repeat  Concert  Program 

Newark — The  All-State  Public 
High  School  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  and  Chorus  repeated  its 
Atlantic  City  program  at  a  special 
concert  in  the  Mosque  Theatre 
here-  on  Sunday  afternoon,  De¬ 
cember  1. 


in  the  contest,  authorized  last 
year  by  the  Legislature  and  con¬ 
ducted  under  supervision  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Ninety-three  songs  were  enter¬ 
ed  in  the  contest,  which  was  au¬ 
thorized  in  the  Legislature  on  the 
suggestion  of  Assemblywoman 
Constance  W.  Hand  (R.-Essex). 


Council  Of  Education 
Plans  Special  Meeting; 
Three  Questions  Posed 

Three  questions  grew  out  of 
the  Octolier  visit  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Council  of  Education  to  the 
Western  Electric  Company  plant, 
at  which  the  group  saw  9.000 
high  school  graduates  at  work. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  will  be  held  January  18  at 
the  .“state  Teachers’  College  in 
Newark  i2  P.  M.)  to  discuss 
these  (luestion-; 

1.  Just  how  vital  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  job'  these  men  and  women 
are  dnini:  every  day  is  the  in¬ 
struction  which  they  received  in 
higli  schiHil  at  my  hands? 

2.  Ju't  how  vitally  is  their 
high  schocd  instruction  function¬ 
ing  in  their  financial  affairs,  do¬ 
mestic  relationships,  civic  activi¬ 
ties? 

3.  If  the  answers  to  these 
questions  are  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  what  am  I  going  to  do 
about  it.  starting  right  non  ? 

Meder  Heads  Group 
On  H  igher  Mathematics 

A  specialized  section  of  the 
Association  of  Mathematics 
Teachers  t.f  New  Jersey  devoted 
to  higher  mathematics,  applied 
mathematics  and  teacher  train¬ 
ing  was  organized  at  the  New 
Jersey  College  for  Women  on 
Thursday,  November  28th.  The 
new  section  was  named  Section  4. 

The  following  officers  were 
elected:  Professor  Albert  EL 
Meder.  Jr..  New  Jersey  College 
for  Women.  Chairman;  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Kertes,  Perth  Amboy,  Or¬ 
ganizer;  Dr.  E.  H.  C.  Hilde- 
brandt,  Montclair  State  Teachers 
College,  and  Donald  N.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Roselle  Park,  members 
of  Council. 

The  group  was  addressed  by 
Robert  M.  t  alker,  .\ssistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  College  for  Women.  The 
topic  of  his  address  was  “Mathe¬ 
matics  a®  U®pd  in  Life  Insur¬ 
ance.” 

Jersey  Schoolmen  Aid 
Gifted  Child  Meeting 

•Among  the  New  Jersey  educa¬ 
tors  taking  part  in  a  two  day 
conference  on  the  Gifted  Child  at 
Teachers  College.  Columbia, 
were  Dr.  Stanley  H.  Rolfe,  New¬ 
ark  ;  Dr.  Floyd  Harshman  and 
Dr.  Daw«on  Dean.  Nutley,  Dr. 
Harry  Sprague.  Montclair,  Dr. 
Harry  A.  AA’ann.  Morristown,  Dr. 
Arthur  Hollingshead,  East  Or¬ 
ange.  Dr.  Guy  L.  Hilleboe.  Ruth¬ 
erford.  Dr.  Galen  Jones.  Plain- 
field,  Dr.  Harry  Cayley,  Mont¬ 
clair,  Dr.  Roscoe  West  and  Dr. 
Paul  R.  Spencer.  Trenton,  Dr. 
Ted  Barnard.  Princeton.  Dr. 
Edna  E.  Lamerm,  Jersey  City,  Dr. 
John  F,  Fox.  Raritan,  and  Dr. 
Edgar  Doll,  Vineland. 


Monroe,  Trenton  College  Musician, 

Wins  Official  State  Song  Contest 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Tax  Delinquency 
18%/  Says  Darby 

Trenton  —  Local  tax  delin¬ 
quency  is  still  a  major  problem 
of  New  Jersey  municipalities, 
according  to  the  report  of  the 
State  Department  of  Local  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  1939.  Eighteen  per 
cent  of  the  $258,703,250  local 
taxes  was  unpaid  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Total  spending  of  the 
566  municipalities  was  $316,909,- 
625. 

The  report  presents  an  item¬ 
ized  balanre  sheet  as  follows: 

Expenditures 

Genera!  government — $14,031.- 
854;  protection  to  persons  and 
property  —  $38,851,991;  streets 
and  roads — $13,065,719;  sanita¬ 
tion  —  $9,649,114;  health  and 
charities  —  $24,699,965 ;  recrea¬ 
tional  —  $2,565.090 ;  educational 
(exclusive  of  school  districts)  — 
$2,691,012;  unclassified  15.008.- 
867;  debt  service — $53,281,023; 
deferred  charges  and  statutory 
ex  pend  it  ures — $16,842,674. 

County  taxes — $4.5.189.813;  lo¬ 
cal  school  tax— $73.450.441 ;  State 
school  tax-  $16,138,978;  soldiers’ 
bonus  bond  tax — $1,224,333;  spe¬ 
cial  district  taxes — $208,746;  to¬ 
tal— $316,909,625. 

Receipts  and  Revenues 
Ca.sh  surplus  —  $10,460,140; 
non-cash  surplus  —  $4,442,094; 
miscellaneous  revenues — $34,417,- 
483:  collections  of  delinquent 
I  taxes  —  $59,709,313;  current  tax 

I  collections— $201,804,527;  emer¬ 

gency  borrowings  —  $2,833,078; 
total  $313,666,636. 


Rutgers'  Report  Asks 
Tolerance,  Loyalty 

How  to  maintain  civil  liber¬ 
ties  in  the  present  crisis  is  dis¬ 
cussed  by  President  Robert  C. 
Clothier  of  Rutgers  in  the  annu¬ 
al  report  of  the  University  for 
1939-40.  It  calls,  he  says,  for 
clear  thinking. 

“Having  defined  our  objec¬ 
tive,  we  shall  have  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  instances  where 
personal  freedom  is  employed 
innocently  and  worthily  and  in¬ 
stances  where  it  is  employed 
disloyally  and  subversively.  We 
shall  have  to  protect  against 
suspicion  and  persecution  those 
who  exercise  their  freedom  of 
speech  properly  and  at  the  same 
time  suppress  ruthlessly  those 
who  would  exercise  it  in  under¬ 
mining  our  .American  way  of 
life.” 

Dr.  Clothier  notes  as  special 
contributions  of  Rutgers  to  the 
Defense  Program,  the  expansion 
of  its  engineering,  chemistry, 
and  agricultural  work,  the 
training  of  technicians  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  extension  courses, 
participation  in  the  Civilian 
Pilot  Training  Program,  and 
continuation  of  its  R.O.T.C. 
activity. 


EXTRA 

Senate  Bill  299,  which 
was  necessary  to  author¬ 
ize  the  pajrment  of  interest 
on  money  withheld  from 
the  Pension  Fond  by  19S8 
and  1939  laws,  was  passed 
by  the  Assembly  on  De¬ 
cember  16  and  is  before 
the  Governor  for  signature. 


Legislative  Committee 
Approves  Phys.  Ed.  Bill 

The  Legislative  Committee  has 
recommended  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  approval  Federal 
Bill  H.R.  10606,  which  makes 
available  $100,000,000  to  the 
promotion  of  physical  education 
and  preparedness.  The  money 
would  be  used  for  assisting  the 
various  states  in  state  programs 
having  federal  approval. 

The  Committee  formulated  its 
plans  for  the  legislative  session 
of  1941,  deciding  to  continue  and 
strengthen  the  county  legislative 
councils.  Stanton  .\.  Ralston  of 
Newark  was  made  chairman  of 
the  Steering  Committee  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Derwood  J.  Tew. 


Council  Is  Set  Up 

For  Continuous  Work 

On  Newark  Curriculum 


Marcella  Duffy  Heads 
Burlington  Association 

Bordentown  —  Marcella  L. 
Du&y  of  Florence  was  elected 
President  of  the  Burlington  Coun¬ 
ty  Teachers’  Association  at  the 
annual  banquet,  which  was  held 
this  year  at  the  Manual  Training 
School  here.  The  Association 
boasts  of  a  99-44/100  per  cent 
membership,  with  only  two  hold¬ 
outs  during  the  past  four  years. 
Humorist  James  E.  Gheen  spoke. 

Among  the  guests  were  Asso¬ 
ciation  President  Lelia  O.  Brown 
and  Burlington  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Eastwood. 


Newark  Considers 
Columbia  Survey 

New.vrk  —  A  survey  of  the 
school  system  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $30,000  by  the  Division 
of  Field  Studies  of  Teachers’ 
College,  Columbia,  is  under  con¬ 
sideration.  It  would  be  similar 
to  a  recent  study  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  schools. 

It  is  predicted  that  such  a  sur¬ 
vey  might  result  in  unification  of 
administrative  responsibility  in 
the  Newark  system.  The  proposal 
has  met  with  a  favorable  edi¬ 
torial  reception  in  the  Newark 
press. 


Administrators'  Theme 

The  seventy-first  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  School  Administrators 
will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City 
February  22-27.  The  theme  will 
be,  “To  Provide  for  the  Com¬ 
mon  Defense;  To  Promote  the 
General  Welfare;  To  Secure 
the  Blessings  of  Liberty.”  Ad¬ 
vance  reservations  indicate  a 
large  attendance.  Over  3,500 
rooms  have  already  been  re¬ 
served.  Single  rooms  in  all 
Boardwalk  hotels  are  now  ex¬ 
hausted.  Twin  bed  accommo¬ 
dations,  however,  are  still  avail¬ 
able.  Requests  for  reservations 
should  be  addressed  to  A.  S. 
Chenoweth,  Chairman,  Housing 
Bureau,  16  Central  Pier,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J. 


•  Matawan— Voters  of  the  bor¬ 
ough  and  township  have  approved 
a  bond  issue  of  $66,850  for  an 
addition  to  the  high  school  build¬ 
ing. 


Safety  Education  for  October 
contained  a  fire  prevention  uniclc 
by  H.  Louise  Cottrell  of  East 
Orange,  one  on  safety  through 
physics  by  Chrrles  E.  Dull  of 
Newark,  and  one  on  correlation 
of  the  safety  program  by  Walter 
A.  Gardell  of  Elizabeth.  New¬ 
ark’s  Safety  Br.efs  prints  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  school  driving  lessons 
by  Dr.  Stanley  H.  Rolfe. 


Trenton’s  training  for  civil 
service  positions  and  the  exam¬ 
inations  leading  thereto  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  Lucy  C.  Ciricolo  in 
the  November  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Observer.  The  Observer  is 
published  by  the  High  School 
Commercial  Teachers  .Associa¬ 
tion.  Trenton’s  course  is  part  of 
the  Office  Practice  Class  and 
gives  an  understanding  of  civil 
service  set-up  and  practice  in  fill¬ 
ing  out  application  blanks. 

Editorially  New  Jersey  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  worry  over  the 


tendency  to  shunt  stenography 
failures  into  the  distributive 
courses  such  as  marketing,  sell¬ 
ing.  advertising. 


Mary  D.  Barnes,  National 
Classroom  Teacher  President, 
draws  a  moral  from  her  own 
daughter  for  an  article  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Elementary  Principal. 


Dr.  J.  Harold  Straub.  Principal 
of  the  Willard  School  at  Ridge¬ 
wood,  has  an  article  in  the  No¬ 
vember  issue  of  the  Peabody 
Journal  of  Education  entitled 
“Conflicting  Patterns  of  Psy¬ 
chology”. 


Eidgar  M.  Finck’s  article  on 
“Vocational  Preparation  in  a 
Rural  High  School,”  which  orig¬ 
inally  appeared  in  the  Teachers 
College  Record,  also  made  the 
Education  Digest. 


Newark:  A  Curriculum  Coun¬ 
cil  to  guide  a  program  of  curric¬ 
ulum  improvement  has  been  set 
up  by  Superintendent  Stanley  H. 
Rolfe.  It  will  include  six  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  administrative  staff, 
two  members  of  parent-teacher 
associations,  three  principals,  two 
vice  principals,  and  11  teachers. 

Dr.  Rolfe  told  teachers  that  de¬ 
clining  population  trends  had 
meant  “sharp  reductions  in  teach¬ 
er  appointments  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  field  with  the  result  that  the 
schools  have  lost  the  impetus  of 
new  ideas  brought  in  by  younger 
appointees.  One  of  the  conse¬ 
quences,”  he  said,  “is  that  the 
schools  must  devise  their  own 
program  of  in-service  training  to 
keep  the  teaching  staff  and 
school  program  in  step  with  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  community.  New¬ 
ark’s  program  of  curriculum  im¬ 
provement  has  been  created  to 
do  this.” 

Dr.  Hollis  L.  Caswell,  curric¬ 
ulum  consultant  appointed  by  the 
Board  last  summer,  indicated  in 
a  preliminary  meeting  that  New¬ 
ark’s  program  of  curriculum  im¬ 
provement  was  the  first  to  be 
tried  on  such  an  extensive  basis 
and  the  first  to  look  forward  to 
permanent  operation.  Lillie  J. 
Geisser  serves  the  curriculum 
council  as  executive  secretary; 
Dr.  Rolfe  is  chairman. 


Mason  A.  Stratton  heads  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  local  and  state  princi¬ 
pals  to  make  arrangements  for 
program  and  hospitality  for  the 
National  Department  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Principals  which 
meets  in  Atlantic  City  at  the  time 
of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators. 


The  formation  of  a  fully- 
instrumented  New  Jersey  NYA 
symphony  orchestra,  composed 
entirely  of  young  people,  has 
been  announced  by  Bernard  S. 
Miller,  state  youth  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration.  Membership  in 
the  orchestra  will  be  open  to 
all  musicians  between  the  ages 
of  17  and  25  who  are  citizens 
and  there  will  be  no  restrictions 
as  to  sex  or  race. 


The  United  States  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Commission  has  announc¬ 
ed  open  competitive  examina¬ 
tions  to  secure  qualified  teach¬ 
ers  for  the  Indian  Field  Service. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  on  .Adult  Education  has  been 
tentatively  set  for  March  29  at 
Princeton.  In  February  the  New 
Jersey  Council  will  help  with 
meetings  at  the  AASA  conven¬ 
tion  in  Atlantic  City  in  February. 
It  has  also  offered  its  services  to 
the  New  Jersey  Council  for  De¬ 
fense. 
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Camden  Pays  221  Teachers 

Who  Fought  Salary  Slices 

♦ - 


Local  Boards  May  Pay 

Salaries  ojf  Draftees 

- ♦ 


A  bitter  controversy  has  raged  j 
in  Camden  over  back-salary  I 
checks  for  221  teachers.  These 
teachers,  aided  financially  by  the 
State  Association,  won  their 
right  to  money  deducted  from 
their  salaries  in  1937-38  and 
1938-39. 

Having  lost  repeated  appeals 
on  payments  to  these  teachers, 
the  city  finally  agreed  to  a  com¬ 
promise  under  which  it  was  to 
pay  $70,000,  the  actual  sum  de¬ 
ducted.  without  interest  or  costs. 

Checks  for  the  payments  were 
drawn  and  turned  over  to  Mayor 
George  E.  Brunner  as  custodian 
of  school  funds.  Mayor  Brunner 
announced  that  he  would  hold 
the  checks  until  he  had  person¬ 
ally  interviewed  each  of  the 
teachers  concerned  to  urge  that 
the  checks  be  endorsed  back  to 
the  city.  The  situation  was  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
checks  were  made  out  to  Meyer 
L.  Sakin  as  counsel  for  the  teach¬ 
ers. 

After  several  days,  during 
which  only  three  of  the  221  teach¬ 
ers  appear  to  have  agreed  to  the 
Mayor’s  waivers,  the  Mayor 
agreed  to  turn  the  checks  over 
to  Mr.  Sakin.  Mr.  Sakin  agreed 
to  hold  the  checks  for  10  days 
to  give  each  teacher  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  decide  on  returning 
the  money. 

On  December  9.  the  teachers 
and  the  Mayor  met;  the  Mayor 
urged  that  the  checks  be  re¬ 
turned;  the  teachers  issued  a 
statement  charging  that  hundreds 
of  salary  increases  had  been 
given  in  Camden  while  teachers’ 
salaries  were  being  cut.  Appar¬ 
ently  no  additional  teachers  have 
indicated  their  desire  to  pay  back 
to  the  city  the  money  which  the 
courts  awarded  them. 

The  case  grew  out  of  Cam¬ 
den’s  attempt  to  reduce  teachers’ 
salaries  after  the  emergency  leg¬ 
islation  permitting  such  cuts  had 
been  allowed  to  lapse. 

Nutley  Adopts 

New  Schedules 

Nutley — New  salary  schedules 
have  been  adopted  and  will  be 
made  the  basis  for  the  1941  bud¬ 
get. 

They  provide:  Elementary, 
|1200-$26()0;  Junior  High,  $1400- 
$2800;  High,  $1800-3000,  all  with 
16  steps.  Principals  go  from 
$2400,  $3000,  and  $3500,  to  $4000, 
$4500,  and  $5000  in  15  steps. 

Increases  are  based  on  merit 
alone,  and  not  merely  on  length 
of  service. 


Montclair  Appeals  Law 
The  law  creating  a  pension 
fund  in  first  class  counties  for 
school  employees  other  than 
teachers  is  now  before  the  Court 
of  Errors  and  Appeals.  Mont¬ 
clair  refused  to  make  the  re¬ 
quired  contributions  to  the  Fund. 


How  Can  Youth  And  Jobs 
Be  Brought  Together? 

To  this  question  a  compre¬ 
hensive  answer  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  Howard  M.  Bell  in 
“Matching  Youth  and  Jobs,” 
which  has  just  been  published 
by  the  American  Youth  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education. 

Mr.  Bell’s  report  is  a  most  , 
significant  study,  of  value  to 
all  who  are  in  any  way  inter-  i 
ested  in  the  economic  aspects  | 
of  America’s  youth  problem.  By  ; 
laying  down  the  principles  and 
procedures  of  an  occupational 
adjustment  program,  based  on 
an  extensive  field  survey  and 
demonstration,  Mr.  Bell  and  his  ' 
assistants  have  suggested  prac¬ 
tical  steps  that  may  be  taken  I 
to  help  put  the  right  workers  | 
in  the  right  jobs. 

Particular  interest  is  attached  ! 
to  the  suggestions  in  this  report 
as  to  how  an  occupational  ad¬ 
justment  program  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out  through  schools  and 
other  agencies  to  be  found  in 
most  communities. 


•  Haddonfield  —  A  plan  to 
spend  $165,000  on  additions  to 
three  schools  was  defeated  400 
to  358  in  a  special  election. 

•  Paterson  —  The  vocational 
school  lost  its  carpenter  shop 
in  a  three-alarm,  $25,000  fire.  A 
fire-door  helped  cut  the  loss. 

•  Millville  —  Norman  Wright, 
Bridgeton,  was  elected  President 
of  the  Cumberland  County  Prin¬ 
cipals’  Association. 

•  Audubon  —  Orlando  Keyburtz 
is  head  of  the  new  adult  school, 
known  as  “Audubon  Activity 
Nights.” 

•  Woodbury — Edward  F.  Byerly 
of  Woodbury  is  head  of  the  Glou¬ 
cester  County  Music  Supervisors’ 
Association,  which  this  year  is 
studying  teaching  methods  in  the 
first  six  grades. 

•  Hamburg — new  gymnasium 
has  been  dedicated  at  the  high 
school. 

•  Camden — Washington  has  ap¬ 
proved  $144,019  to  continue  a 
WPA  project  for  repairs  and 
improvements  to  13  city  schools. 

•  Elizabeth  —  Thomas  Edison 
Vocational  School  was  host  to  a 
conference  of  foremen  and  indus¬ 
trial  supervisors  in  22  industries 
on  “How  to  Teach  Workers.” 
Sponsor,  the  industrial  relations 
committee  of  the  Elizabeth  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

•  Montclair  —  North  Jersey 
Scholastic  Press  Association  met 
at  the  State  Teachers  College. 
Theme,  “The  School  Publication 
and  the  Community.”  Speaker, 
Elbert  K.  Fretwell. 


"Community  School" 
Sought  For  Newark 

Newark — Proposals  for  a  new 
type  of  one-story  “community 
school”  to  be  built  in  connection 
with  a  new  housing  project  have 
been  approved  in  Newark,  despite 
protests  from  parent  groups  who 
urge  a  traditional  building. 

Superintendent  Rolfe  recom¬ 
mended  a  building  which  would 
serve  the  housing  project  as  a 
community  center  as  well  as  a 
school,  and  which  in  turn  would 
use  the  housing  project  play¬ 
grounds. 


County  Committee  Grows 

From  Vocational  Survey 
Newark — A  coordinating  com¬ 
mittee  designed  to  draw  Essex 
district  schools  and  county  vo¬ 
cational  schools  closer  together 
is  meeting  monthly.  County  Su¬ 
perintendent  Lawrence  S.  Chase 
is  its  secretary. 

The  committee  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  survey  of  county  vocational 
schools  two  years  ago  for  the 
National  Occupational  Confer¬ 
ence  by  Howard  A.  Campion. 


•  Caldwell  —  Local  industrial 
and  professional  men  consulted 
with  high  school  pupils  in  the 
fourth  annual  educational  and 
vocational  conference. 

•  Swedesboro — Pupils  are  doing 
most  of  the  work  on  an  addition 
to  the  field  house  on  the  high 
school  athletic  grounds. 

•  Rutherford  —  The  Board  is 
perplexed  by  the  high  rating  of 
local  pupils  in  a  WPA  education¬ 
al  testing  project.  Two  pupils 
showed  I.Q.’s  of  190  and  185, 
and  the  general  level  of  intelli¬ 
gence  is  so  superior  the  Board 
feels  the  curriculum  may  not 
provide  an  adequate  challenge. 

•  Roselle — The  teachers’  asso¬ 
ciation  is  asking  the  Board  for 

I  a  salary  adjustment  plan  to  make 
I  up  depression  set-backs. 

•  Woodbury — High  school  pupils 
i  observed  “Posture  Week”  with 
'  gratifying  results. 

I  •  Trenton — The  State  Teachers 
;  College  played  host  to  the  Deans 
i  of  Women  and  Girls.  Dr.  James 
I  Holsopple  spoke  on  “Discovery 
and  Meaning  of  Personality  Dif- 
I  ference  Among  Individuals.” 

•  Trenton  —  The  new  Junior 
;  High  School  No.  2  was  dedicated 

with  elaborate  ceremonies.  Rus¬ 
sell  S.  Read  is  principal. 

•  Bloomfield — Essex  County  vo¬ 
cational  school  is  offering  a  spe¬ 
cial  “refresher”  course  for  60 
butchers. 

•  The  Newark  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  will  meet  on 
January  14.  Election  of  Officers. 


Local  boards  of  education  have 
the  power  to  pay  part  or  all  of 
the  salary  of  employees  on  leave 
of  absence  in  the  military  or 
naval  service.  New  Jersey  board 
members  were  reassured  on  this 
point  by  Ernest  A.  Harding,  head 
of  the  State  Department’s  school 
law  division,  at  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Trenton  on  December  6. 

Mr.  Harding  explained  that 
payments  to  commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  cannot  be  greater  than  the 
difference  between  their  salaries 
and  their  service  pay. 

He  also  explained  that,  under 
rulings  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund,  teachers  must  receive  at 
least  half-salary  if  the  Fund  is  to 
accept  contributions  and  continue 
their  pension  rights.  Sentiment 
was  expressed  for  modification  of 
this  ruling. 

The  Boards  went  on  record  as 
opposed  to  a  Senate  bill  which 
would  require  full  payment  of 
salaries  or  differentials.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  was  largely  favorable  to 
the  Association’s  own  bill,  A-519, 
which  protects  tenure  and  pension 
rights  of  teachers  in  military 
service. 

President  Wilbur  Zimmerman 
and  the  other  officers  of  the  Fed¬ 
erated  Boards  were  re-elected 
without  opposition,  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  decided  not  to  set  up 
a  permanent  headquarters. 

John  A.  DeWitt  of  Nutley  pre¬ 
sented  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
history  and  effects  of  teacher  ten¬ 
ure  made  by  a  committee  on 
Tenure  Legislation.  No  specific 
recommendations  were  submitted 
by  the  committee.  Suggestion  of 
a  joint  committee  of  the  Feder¬ 
ated  Boards  and  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  met  with  a 
favorable  reception. 

Charles  A.  Brown,  Legislative 
Chairman,  told  the  board  mem¬ 
bers  that  an  emergency  school 
appropriation  of  more  than 
$2,300,000  would  be  sought  from 
the  1941  Legislature.  This  will 
be  needed  to  maintain  state  aid 
at  the  established  level  of  three 
cents  per  day’s  attendance.  This 
legislation  will  be  sponsored  by 
the  Federated  Boards  and  will  be 
accompanied  by  emergency  ap¬ 
propriations  for  manual  training 
and  vocational  education.  Mr. 
Brown  urged,  however,  that  these 
moneys  he  provided  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  appropriation  bill. 


The  Preference  Law 

la  Not  Retroactive 

New  Jersey’s  own  Jarndyce  vs. 
Jarndyce  passed  another  mile¬ 
stone  last  month.  The  Supreme 
Court  ruled  against  15  Hoboken 
teachers  dismissed  in  1932  and 
now  seeking  reinstatement  under 
the  1935  law  giving  re-employ¬ 
ment  preference  to  teachers  dis¬ 
missed  for  reasons  of  economy. 
Justice  Heher  held  that  the  law 
was  not  retroactive. 


We  Hear  Thaf— 
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Mental  Hygienists  Offer 
Speakers  Bnrean  Service 


IT  IS  A  LARGE  order  but  they  say  they’ll 
do  it.  The  New  Jersey  Mental  Hy¬ 
giene  Association,  of  which  Morris 
County  Superintendent  Harry  A. 
Wann  is  president,  agrees  to  recom¬ 
mend  capable  speakers  to  any  group 
wishing  one  on  the  subject  of  Mental 
Hygiene. 

A  Speakers  Bureau  has  been  set  up 
at  the  State  Teachers  College,  Jersey 
City,  in  the  office  of  Dr.  John  P.  Milli¬ 
gan,  Dean  of  Instruction.  A  phone 
call  or  a  letter  w’ill  bring  a  list  of  names 
of  speakej-s.  These  may  be  contacted 
by  the  leader  of  the  group  interested. 
All  Dr.  Milligan  asks  is  that  he  be  no¬ 
tified  regarding  who  spoke  and  what 
his  topic  was. 

Practically  all  of  the  speakers  will 
come  free  of  charge ;  a  few  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  ask  for  expenses.  Information 
of  this  nature  is  given  with  each  name 
recommended.  Dr.  Milligan,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Speakers  Committee, 
has  the  following  educators  on  his 
committee : 

Ernest  A.  Harding,  assistant  com¬ 
missioner  of  education,  Trenton;  Lila 
E.  Payne,  helping  teacher,  Somerville; 
Gladys  E.  Poole,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Trenton;  Helen  Mitchell,  Phil- 
lipsburg,  and  Kenneth  Woolf,  prin- 
pal.  Elementary  School,  Tenafly. 

As 'a  convenience  to  readers  of  the 
Review,  we  are  publishing  a  list  of 
speakers  available  in  each  county.  These 
people  may  be  contacted  directly,  or  in¬ 
formation  may  be  had  from  the  Bureau 
regarding  topics  on  which  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  speak. 

Atlantic  County 

Katharine  Jamison,  helping  teacher, 
Hotel  Llewellyn,  Park  Place  and  Pacific 
Avenue,  Atlantic  City 
Bergen  County 

Dr.  Richard  Beck,  supervising  princi¬ 
pal,  Hohokus 

Kenneth  A.  Woolf,  principal,  Elemen¬ 
tary  School,  Tenafly 
Camden  County 

Dr.  Everett  Preston,  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal,  Haddonfield 

Myrtle  M.  Townsend,  111  Melrose 
•Avenue,  Westmont. 

Cape  May  County 

Dorothea  Wein,  helping  teacher.  Cape 
May  Court  House. 

Cumberland  County 

Chester  Robbins,  county  superintend¬ 
ent,  Court  House,  Bridgeton 

Dr.  Lawrence  Winchell,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  schools,  Vineland 


ACTIVITIES 

An  Individualized  service  for  teachers,  especially 
in  proflrassive  schools.  Complete  unite,  with 
visual  aids,  correlated  to  your  city  or  state 
Study  Course,  worked  out  on  any  subject  YOU 
designate.  25c  each. 

Send  for  FREE  list. 

ACTIVITIES 

Box  653  Grand  Central  Annex  New  York  City 


Essex  County 

Edna  Young  Bond,  school  health  edu¬ 
cation  director,  E.  Kinney  Street,  Newark 

Mrs.  Lois  Meredith  French,  State 
Teachers  College,  Newark 

Florence  H.  Staniels,  child  guidance 
department,  Lincoln  School,  Nutley 
Hudson  County 

Dr.  John  P.  Milligan,  State  Teachers 
College,  Jersey  City 
Mercer  County 

Dorothy  S.  Jackson,  helping  teacher, 
Trenton 

Gladys  E.  Poole,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Trenton 

Dr.  Roscoe  L.  West,  State  Teachers 
College,  Trenton 

Dr.  Lloyd  N.  Yepsen,  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  Trenton 
Monmouth  County 

Raymond  Warwick,  Bradley  Park 
School,  Neptune 
Morris  County 

Earl  W.  Fuller,  M.D.,  director.  State 
Hospital,  Greystone  Park 

Mildred  H.  Hurley,  State  Hospital, 
Greystone  Park 

Robert  Parker,  supervising  principal, 
Madison 

Mrs.  Mildred  Trotman,  Morris  County 
Children’s  Home,  Morristown 
Passaic  County 

William  Twichell,  supervising  princi¬ 
pal,  Totowa  Borough 
Salem  County 

Mrs.  Pluma  Batten,  helping  teacher, 
22  Chestnut  Street,  Salem 
Sussex  County 

Florence  Farber,  helping  teacher,  Ham¬ 
burg. 

Union  County 

Nora  Alice  Way,  visiting  teacher.  Sum¬ 
mit 

Warren  County 

Anne  Hoppock,  helping  teacher,  Bel- 
videre 

Vera  Telfer,  helping  teacher,  Belvi- 
dere. 


•  A  special  list  of  helpful  books  on 
housing  has  been  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  of 
the  Federal  Works  Agency. 

•  Numerous  teaching  and  other  aids 
for  Social  Hygiene  Day,  February  5, 
are  available  from  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  1790  Broadway, 
New  York. 

•  The  Child  Study  Association  of 
America  has  issued  its  1939-1940  Sup¬ 
plement  to  its  list  of  “Books  for  Par¬ 
ents  and  Teachers.”  These  are  titles 
carefully  selected  by  its  Bibliography 
Committee. 


HOW  TO 


FREE! 

Fascinating 

HEALTH  PROJECT 


^  Ailf 


"no  iw!.*  *• 

•"•Ml  *»•  "ZSK'"). 


Jmt  one  •/  the  numy 
jascinstiug  poges  from 
the  "Teecber't  Manuel. 

A  valuable,  yet  simple  lesson  in  hygiene— 
Jacts  about  colds  and  coughs— "a  very  good 
way  to  present  much  needed  information,’' 
as  one  teacher  wrote.  It  consists  of: 

1.  TIACHIR’S  MANUAL-a  28-page  booklet, 
"man’s  enemy,  the  common  cold,’’  au¬ 
thoritatively  written,  noany  illustrations. 

2.  A  LETTIR -WRITING  PROJECT  — illustrated 
sheets  for  all  your  pupils.  'These  sheets  show 
the  child  how  to  write  a  composition  about 
colds. 

3.  SAMPU  PACKAGES  OP  SMITH  BROTHERS 
COUGH  DROPS— one  for  each  child  in  your 
class. 

4.  POSTIRS  for  the  classroom. 

'Thousands  of  teachers  have  used  this  mate¬ 
rial  to  excellent  advanuge  for  Hygiene, 
English  and  Homeroom  Projects.  It  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  Mail  coupon  now! 

Smith  Brothers,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  free  Teacher’s  Manual,  Pupils'  Let* 
ter-Writiiu  Sheen,  Posters  and  samples  of  Smith 
Brothers  Cough  Drops.  1  agree  to  use  the  material 
in  my  classroom.  1  teach . pupils.  N-3 
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Rail  Tax  Ruling  Holds 
Xot  Much  Pension  Cash 


The  third  L.  S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  has  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
payment  of  $11,270,000  owed  the  state 
by  eight  railroads  operating  in  New' 
Jersey.  The  court  upset  the  decision 
by  Federal  Judge  Forman  last  January 
which  restrained  the  state  from  col¬ 
lecting  more  than  70%  of  the  railroad 
taxes  for  the  years  1934,  1935,  and 
1936  pending  revaluation  of  assess¬ 
ments. 

The  Circuit  Court  opinion  held  that 
the  Federal  District  Court  had  no 
authority  to  interfere  with  collection 
of  state  taxes,  thus  giving  the  state 
courts  full  jurisdiction.  The  opinion 
held  further  that  even  if  the  railroad 
levies  were  excessive,  they  did  not  vio¬ 
late  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  the  event  that  the  state 
needed  additional  revenue.  The  rail¬ 
roads  claimed  the  levies  were  confisca¬ 
tory  and  violated  the  due  process 
amendment. 

Judge  Maris  found  the  assessments 
were  made  in  conformity  to  state 
law  and  that,  if  any  violation  of  law 
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were  claimed  by  the  railroads  it  was 
a  matter  for  state  courts  to  decide. 
The  New  Jersey  state  courts  already 
have  upheld  the  validity  of  the  laws 
in  test  suits  brought  by  the  carriers 
over  1933  taxes. 

The  $11,270,000  is  some  30%  of 
the  taxes  for  1934,  1935,  and  1936 
on  the  eight  railroads  pressing  the  fight 
against  the  state’s  method  of  taxing 
railroads.  The  approximate  distribu¬ 
tion  of  this  money  among  the  railroads 
is  as  follows: 


Central  R.R.  of  N.  J .  31% 

Lehigh  Valley  R.R .  15% 

Erie  R.R .  15% 

D.  L.  &  W.  R.R .  26% 

New'  York  Central .  9% 


The  balance  is  in  smaller  amounts 
among  the  New  Jersey  and  New'  York, 
the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  West¬ 
ern,  and  the  New  York  and  Long 
Branch. 

The  Central  R.R.,  the  Erie,  and  two 
smaller  roads  are  undergoing  reorgan¬ 
ization,  and  no  payments  can  be  made 
by  these  railroads  without  court  order. 
Thus  barely  half  of  the  $11,270,000  is 
collectible  without  such  order. 

Clue  to  the  court’s  attitude  in  such 
payment  may  be  the  ruling  by  Judge 
Fake  on  December  2,  1940,  directing 
the  Central  Railroad  to  pay  the  state 
$1,981,927.91,  or  60%  of  its  $3,464,- 
812  1940  tax  levy. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  of  an 
appeal  from  this  latest  decision  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Such  an  appeal  is 
likely,  though  competent  observers 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
effective. 

The  claim  of  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  against  the  $11,- 
270,000  is  only  $1,811,520.02.  These 
are  1936  taxes;  claims  against  1934 
and  1935  taxes  were  met  by  the  state 
out  of  Dorrance  inheritance  tax  money. 

The  significance  of  the  decision  for 
the  Pension  Fund  does  not  lie,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  immediate  likelihood  of 
cash  collections  on  the  state’s  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  Fund.  It  lies 'rather  in 
other  fields. 

The  decision  represents  the  break- 
dow'n  of  an  attempt  by  the  railroads 
to  escape  full  payment  of  state  taxes 
on  a  basis  not  used  in  earlier  litigation. 
This  basis  was  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  of  1936  in  the  Great  Northern 
case.  Had  the  railroads  been  success¬ 
ful.  similar  appeals  would  have  been 
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taken  to  limit  collection  of  taxes  for 
later  years. 

The  decision  will  tend  to  discourage 
the  railroads  from  litigation,  at  least 
in  the  Federal  Courts,  over  the  1937- 
1940  taxes  against  which  the  Fund 
has  claims  of  $5,455,955.03.  At  the 
present  time  railroad  appeals  on  these 
taxes  are  before  the  State  Tax  Board.  1 

The  decision  w  ill  have  some  effect — • 
it  is  hard  to  say  what- — upon  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  compromise  all  railroad  taxes. 

It  may  either  speed  or  delay  such  a 
compromise,  which  has  been  discussed 
for  the  past  few'  years;  it  certainly 
gives  the  legislature  and  state  officials 
the  whip  hand  in  any  compromise  dis¬ 
cussions. 


1941  Legislature 

The  November  elections  placed  the 
following  men  and  women  in  the 
165th  New  Jersey  Legislature: 
Senate 

Atlantic — Frank  S.  Farley,  R;  Bergen— 
Lloyd  L.  Schroeder,  R;  Burlington — How¬ 
ard  Eastwood,  R;  Camden — .\lfred  E. 
Driscoll,  R;  Cape  May — I.  Grant  Scott, 
R;  Cumberland — George  H.  Stanger,  R; 
Essex — Homer  Zink,  R;  Gloucester — Robert 
C.  Hendrickson,  R;  Hudson — Edward  J. 
O’Mara,  D;  Hunterdon — Arthur  F.  Foran, 
R;  Mercer — Crawford  Jamieson,  D;  Mid~ 
dlesex — ^John  E.  Toolan,  Dj  Monmouth — 
Haydn  Proctor,  R;  Morris — Harold  A. 
Pierson,  R;  Ocean — \V.  Steelman  Mathis, 
R;  Passaic — Oscar  R.  Wilensky,  R;  Salem 
— John  M.  Summerill,  Jr.,  R;  Somerset — 
James  I.  Bowers,  D;  Sussex — Harry  H. 
Hollinshed,  R;  Union — Charles  E.  Loiz- 
eaux,  R;  Warren — Harry  Runyon,  D. 

Assembly 

Atlantic — Vincent  S.  Haneman  and  Leon 
Leonard,  R;  Bergen — Walter  J.  Freund, 
Roscoe  P.  McClave,  Herbert  F.  Myers, 
Jr.,  Mary  MacG.  Smith  and  Harry  L. 
Towe,  R;  Burlingtop — Matlack  Stack- 
house,  R;  Camden — Joseph  W.  Cowgill, 
J.  Frank  Crawford  and  William  J.  Set- 
zer,  D. 

Cape  May — John  E.  Boswell,  R;  Cum¬ 
berland — Robert  G.  Howell,  R;  Essex — 
Dominic  A.  Cavicchia,  Samuel  S.  Ferster, 
Jacob  S.  Glickenhaus,  Constance  W.  Hand, 
Frank  S.  Hargrave,  R.  Graham  Hunting- 
ton,  Lester  E.  Mahr,  C.  Milford  Orben, 
Frank  S.  Platts,  Olive  C,  Sanford,  Adolph 
Wegrocki  and  Edgar  Williamson,  Jr.,  R. 

Gloucester — ^John  G.  Sholl,  R;  Hudson — 
Peter  P.  Artaserse,  Benedict  A.  Beronio, 
Leroy  Cooney,  Jacob  Friedland,  Nathan  J. 
Littauer,  Robert  J.  McCurrie,  Robert  J. 
Rubacky,  George  B.  Schaeffer,  Marcel  E. 
Wagner,  E.  Norman  Wilson,  D;  Hunt¬ 
erdon — Wesley  L.  Lance,  R. 

Mercer — Charles  Browne  and  Eugene  P. 
Hutchins,  D;  Mario  H.  Volpe,  R;  Middle¬ 
sex — Fred  W.  DeVoe,  Ambrose  J.  Mudrak 
and  Bernard  W.  Vogel,  D;  Monmouth— 
J.  Stanley  Herbert  and  Harold  McDermott, 
R;  Morris — John  E.  Kennedy  and  David 
Young,  III,  R;  Ocean — Lettie  E.  Savage,  R. 

Passaic — Manfield  G.  Amlicke,  Louis  P. 
Bertoni,  Mattie  S.  Doremus  and  William 
J.  Hanna,  R;  Salem — Fred  G.  Kern,  D; 
Somerset — Freas  L.  Hess,  R;  Sussex — 
Alfred  B.  Littell,  R:  Union — John  M. 
Kerner,  Thomas  M.  Muir,  Herbert  J.  Pas- 
coe  and  Fred  E.  Shepard,  R;  Warren — 
Clarence  W.  Beers,  R. 
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Seventy-Five  Million  Snnffles 


By  John  Neihon,  Jr,,  M,  D, 

New  York  City 


The  most  common  communicable  dis¬ 
ease  has  not  \et  been  conquered. 
That  is  the  simple,  though  ever-present 
Common  Cold.  Today  it  accounts  for 
more  acute  illness 
than  any  other  disease. 

It  is  the  cause  of  more 
school  absences  than 
any  other  condition. 

And  the  loss  of  time  of 
those  suffering  from 
colds  is  almost  as  much 
as  is  caused  by  all 
other  illnesses  c  o  m- 
bined. 

The  iincomplicaled  cold,  itself,  is 
more  of  a  nuisance  than  a  dangerous 
condition.  Complications,  however, 
due  to  the  Common  Cold  may  cause 
serious  damage.  The  most  common  of 
these  complications  are  involvement  of 
the  sinuses,  middle  ear  and  the  lower 
respiratory  tract,  this  latter  often  caus¬ 
ing  pneumonia.  Over  75%  of  acutely 
infectious  diseases  are  now  preventable 
or  curable  by  specific  types  of  reme¬ 
dies,  but  the  medical  profession  has  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  find  a  remedy  that 
will  absolutely  prevent  or  cure  a  cold. 

There  are  upward  of  400,000,000 
colds  a  year  in  the  United  States.  This 
means  that  every  individual  has  an 
average  of  about  three  colds  a  year. 
On  an  estimate  of  approximately 
26,000,000  school  children  in  the 
United  States,  this  means  that  there 
would  be  approximately  75,000,000 
colds  throughout  the  schools  in  the 
United  States  every  year — certainly  a 
figure  to  conjure  with. 

Once  a  child  shows  symptoms  of  a 
simple  cold,  what  can  be  done  about  it? 
There  are  several  things  that  can  be 
done  not  only  to  help  alleviate  the  dis¬ 
comfort,  but  to  help  shorten  the  dura¬ 
tion  and  possibly  obviate  the  complica¬ 
tions.  The  following  is  a  reasonable 
method  of  handling  colds. 

Every  child  with  a  cold  should  be 
isolated  and.  if  at  all  possible  kept  at 
borne;  absolutely  so  if  there  is  any 
fever. 

The  mother  should  be  informed  of 
the  situation  and  be  told  to  follow  cer¬ 
tain  simple  procedures  such  as  putting 
the  child  to  bed  if  he  has  a  fever,  giving 
him  a  mild  laxative  if  there  is  constipa¬ 
tion,  and  putting  him  on  a  light  diet 
with  plenty  of  fluids.  No  other  internal 
medication  should  be  administered 
without  a  doctor’s  advice.  The  teacher 
should  advise  the  mother  to  be  sure  to 
call  a  physician  if  the  fever  is  over 
100°,  if  there  is  any  indication  of  a 


The  Common  Cold  is 
All  Too  Common 

rash,  if  the  child  has  a  chill,  if  breath¬ 
ing  becomes  difficult  or  if  there  is  any 
pain  in  the  ears  or  chest. 

Most  mothers  can  be  depended  upon 
to  use  simple,  reliable  and  efficacious 
home  remedies  to  relieve  possible  nasal 
congestion  or  irritation,  coughing  or 
tightness  in  the  chest. 

Many  methods  have  been  tried  to 
prevent  and  cure  colds.  None  of  them 


is  absolutely  perfect.  Vaccines  given 
by  a  physician  in  some  instances  may 
cut  down  the  duration  and  severity  but 
have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  colds.  Operations  to  cure  de¬ 
formities  such  as  chonic  sinus  condi¬ 
tions,  enlarged  tonsils,  etc.,  are  im¬ 
portant  in  certain  cases.  Rules  of  hy¬ 
giene  as  applied  to  diet,  adequate  exer¬ 
cise,  proper  clothing,  sunshine,  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  regular  elimination  while  not 
specific  in  preventing  colds  are  helpful 
in  maintaining  general  good  health  of 
children. 


P.  S.:  Teachers  with  colds  might  apply 
above  advice  to  tiielr  own  cases. 


IMAGINE -MV 

i^N  fAMiiy 

^^twALLS  EJJOVJD 

•fXMlGE^I, 


1  WONDER  WHATJ 
'  MAKES  MOM  SUCH  A 
f'CROSS-PATCH'-SHE'S 
.  USUALLY  SUCH  FUN 


SHE'S  NEARLY 
I  ALWAYS  THAT  WAY 
[when  SHE  NASA 
HEAOACHE-IWISH' 
[SHEt>  00  SOME- 
\TH1N6  ABOUT  IT, 


THERETS  NOTHING  QUITE  LIKE  THE^ 
ALKASELTZER  WAY  TO  RELIEVE 
,  A  HEADACHE  F’AST'-IT'S  PAIN-/ 
RELIEVING  ANALGESIC  CAN 
WORK  FASTER  BECAUSE^ 

ITS  COMBINED  WITH  i 

ALKALIZING  I  - 
'BUFFERS*, 


BUT  I  DID  CARf-AND  WHEN  I  HEARD 
THE  CHIDREN  CAU  ME  A  CROSSTMTCH- 


Be 


FAIR  to  yourself  and 
your  family . . .  Get  relief  from  HEAD¬ 
ACHES  and  associated  distress  —  the 
fast,  gentle,  Alka-Seltzer  way!  Alka- 
Seltzer  can  provide  fast  relief  because 
its  analgesic  is  combined  with  alkaline 
"buffers"  the  special  Alka-Seltzer 
way.  Then,  too,  when  ACID  STOM¬ 
ACH  discomfort  accompanies  your 
headache  —  Alka-Seltzer  should  be 
even  more  your  choice — because 
Alka-Seltzer's  alkalizing  elements 
speedily  neutralize  excess  gastric  acid¬ 
ity  and  bring  welcome  stomach  Ccdm. 

Take  Alka-Seltzer  also,  for  quick, 
comforting  relief  in  the  misery  of 
COLDS,  MUSCULAR  ACHES  and 
PAINS  and  MUSCULAR  FATIGUE. 

enjoy  its  pleasant  taste, 
gentle  action  and  above  all  — 
YOU'LL  FEEL  BETTER  FASTI 

MILES  LABORATORIES,  Inc.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


-I  DECIDED  TO  TRY  ALKA-SELTZER 
AS  ADVERTISED  ON  THE  RADIO 


6ee »OAt-\ooRt  SWELL  now  ; 

-YOU  MUST  FEEL  A  LOT  BETTER  % 


YES-GOOD  OLD  ALKA  SELTZER) 
A.  S  TOOK  CARE  OF  THAT  -  lU  , 
r  NEVER  BE  WITHOUT  IT  AGAIN 


W  Would  you  like  a  FREE  SAM- 
PLE  SUPPLY  ol  ALKA  SELTZER  ? 
You  may  have  it  just  lor  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Writs  to  Dept.  STM-23,  Miles 
Laboratories.  Inc.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


JANUARY,  1941 
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More  of  the  Same 

UR  BEST  THINKERS  are  worrying  about  educational 
changes  to  meet  defense  needs.  Many  emerge  from 
their  self-seminars  with  the  conclusion  that  we  must 
do  just  what  we  have  been  doing,  only  more  of  it. 

This  is  a  very  comforting  conclusion.  It  justifies 
everything  we  have  been  doing,  and  makes  no  unusual 
demands  on  us  for  the  future. 

Unfortunately  these  are  its  major  virtues. 

The  CCC,  the  NY  A,  the  Gallup  poll  on  public  atti¬ 
tudes  indicate  serious  gaps  in  our  general  thinking  and 
practice.  There  is  a  crying  need  for  leaders  to  challenge 
us  w  ith  new  proposals,  new  ideas.  The  emergency  cries 
out  for  them;  now  if  ever,  they  will  be  welcomed  by  a 
crisis-conscious  public. 

We  are  probably  right  in  relinquishing  slowly  what 
we  have,  in  favor  of  the  new  and  untried.  But  though 
we  want  modification  rather  than  revolution,  pleas  for 
intensification  have  all  the  earmarks  of  wish-thinking. 

Our  greatest  need  is  for  all  our  schools  to  catch  up 
with  the  methods  and  practices  by  which  our  best  schools 
have  justified  themselves.  It  is  slightly  ironical  that  this 
will  probably  come  through  the  process  of  equalization 
we  have  been  talking  about  all  these  years. 


Constitutional  Problems 

New  Jersey  is  becoming  self-conscious  about  its  hun¬ 
dred  year  old  constitution.  We  are  unable  to  revere 
it  as  an  antique,  but  scorn  it  as  an  outmoded  hat  or 
bathing  suit.  Governor-elect  Edison  has  declared  for 
its  revision,  and  pressure  is  piling  up  for  a  constitutional 
convention. 

Such  a  convention,  if  held,  will  be  of  major  im¬ 
portance  to  the  schools  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  not  too 
soon  for  us  to  think  what  a  new’  constitution  should  say 
about  education. 

Should  it  re-assert  the  doctrine  of  legislative  responsi¬ 
bility  for  schools? 

Should  it  give  constitutional  protection  to  school 
funds  other  than  the  State  School  Fund  of  1844? 

Should  it  guarantee  to  schools  priority,  or  at  least  a 
proportionate  share,  in  general  tax  collections?. 

Should  it  provide  some  guarantee  of  equal  treatment 
for  the  state’s  children? 

Should  it  attempt  to  settle,  as  New  York’s  revision  did, 
the  vexing  problems  of  free  textbooks  and  transportation? 

Should  the  age-limits  of  “five  to  eighteen”  be 
extended  ? 


Should  it  give  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  constitutional  recognition  as  port  of  the  State’s 
system  of  free  education? 

Should  civil  service  be  written  into  the  constitution, 
and  if  it  is,  should  tenure  be  combined  with  it? 

These  are  only  some  of  the  questions  which  will 
face  us  if  a  constitutional  convention  is  summoned  in 
New  Jersey.  They  demonstrate,  however,  that  the  calling 
of  a  convention  should  not  catch  us  unawares.  Its  mem¬ 
bership  and  its  deliberations  will  be  fraught  with  deep 
significance  to  the  schools — perhaps  for  the  next  hun¬ 
dred  years. 


Not  Even  Pink 

E  HAVE  BEEN  READING  WITH  concern  the  reports  of 
New  York’s  committee  to  investigate  subversive  move¬ 
ments  in  public  schools  and  colleges.  That  investigation 
at  our  back  door  (forgive  us.  Mayor  La  Guardia)  is 
bound  to  have  unpleasant  reverberations  in  New  Jersey. 
It  is  bound  »o  undermine  the  faith  of  some  New  Jersey 
citizens  in  their  schools. 

The  more  hastily  they  read  about  the  investigation 
and  the  more  they  depend  on  headlines,  the  worse  it  will 
be.  Headline  writers  cannot  make  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  teachers,  and  professors,  between  schools,  and 
colleges  supported  out  of  public  funds. 

To  date  the  hearings  have  revealed  nothing  which 
reflects  upon  the  public  schools  as  we  think  of  them, 
or  upon  the  loyalty  and  faith  of  New  York’s  teachers. 
All  the  evidence  has  dealt  with  Brooklyn  College,  and 
much  of  it  is  more  comic  than  serious.  All  is  still  well 
with  America  when  the  Boy  Scouts  turn,  as  they  seem 
to  have  done,  and  beat  up  the  young  communists  who 
have  been  taught  to  lie  in  wait  for  them.  It  should  be 
clear,  however,  that  that  teaching  w’as  not  done  in  the 
public  schools,  but  only,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  by 
friends  of  some  friends  of  a  college  instructor.  In  fact 
the  young  communists  were  taught  that  teachers  were 
their  natural  enemies. 

The  truth,  as  most  people  know,  is  that  there  is  no 
more  loyal,  patriotic — we  are  tempted  to  say  conservative 
— group  of  citizens  in  America  than  the  public  school 
teachers.  Many  of  them  have  selected  teaching  as  a  life- 
work  because  it  is  a  relatively  sheltered  profession,  offer¬ 
ing  a  long-range,  though  modest,  security.  It  is  not 
from  these  ranks  that  rebels  come. 

The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  people  who  know  full- 
well  that  their  local  teachers  are  not  communists  will 
readily  believe  that  in  some  other  community,  in  some 
other  section  of  the  state,  the  teachers  keep  a  scythe  and 
sickle  in  the  supply  drawer.  Such  people  end  by  becom¬ 
ing  suspicious  of  all. 

Actually  teachers,  wherever  you  find  them,  are  pretty 
much  alike.  As  much  alike  as  lawyers,  for  instance. 
And  the  proportion  of  communists  among  them  is  not 
much  higher  than  it  is  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
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ARE  COLDS 
HIS  TROUBLEP 

Attendance  records  show  that  colds 
usually  cause  more  school  absences 
than  any  other  ailment  —  sometimes 
more  than  all  others  combined.  And 
frequent  absences  alone  can  produce  a 
backward  pupil. 

What’s  more— you  know  how  colds 
"get  you  down”— physically  and  men¬ 
tally.  The  effect  may  be  even  worse  on 
a  child.  For  the  sake  of  the  diild,  the 
teacher  and  the  school,  everything 
praaical  should  be  done  to  try  to  re¬ 
duce  the  hazard  of  colds  .  .  .  Every 
mother  should  be  glad  to  co-operate. 


School  Absences  Due  to  Colds  Reduced  Three-Fourths! 

In  Tests  of  Vicks  Plan,  Using  2,650  Subjects 


The  tests  among  these  2,650  school-age 
children  extended  over  five  winter 
months.  Those  taking  part  in  the  tests  were 
divided  into  two  groups,  as  equal  as  possible 
as  to  number,  age,  sex,  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  One  group  followed  Vicks  Plan,  while 
the  other  simply  continued  their  usual  prac¬ 
tices  regarding  colds. 

Results  Must  Be  Significant— These  tests 
were  supervised  by  praaicing  physicians. 
The  records,  kept  under  their  direction  by 
teachers,  were  sent  by  the  physicians  direct 
to  nationally  known  public  accountants, 
who  tabulated  and  certified  the  results: 

20.64%  Fewer  Colds  (out-fifth fewer!) 

36.39%  Shorter  Colds  (over  one-third  shorter D 


This  meant  an  actual  reduaion  of  54.95% 
(more  than  one-half!)  in  days  of  sickness 
due  to  colds— a  reduction  of  11.99%  (more 
than  three-fourths!)  in  school  absences  due 
to  colds. 

Records  show  that,  throughout  these  tests, 
results  varied  in  different  groups.  Some  were 
almost  unbelievably  good;  a  few  were  ac¬ 
tually  unfavorable. 

In  your  group,  too,  individual  results  from 
following  Vicks  Plan  may  vary.  But— doesn’t 
the  high  average  of  its  success,  as  indicated 
by  these  results,  suggest  to  you  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  arranging  to  give  it  a  trial  among 
your  pupils  or  classes? 

Vicks  Plan  is  simple  and  easy  to  follow. 
Why  not  arrange  to  have  your  group  follow 


it  this  winter?  To  help  you  in  this,  Vicks 
Technical  Staff  have  prepared  a  booklet— 
"The  Conunon  Cold”— which  carries  a  com¬ 
plete  story  of  the  School  Tests  and  detailed 
directions  for  following  Vicks  Plan. 

Carrying  other  important  and  interesting 
information  about  Colds,  this  booklet  serves 
as  a  Teachers’  Manual  on  this  important 
health  subject.  It  is  also  a  praaical  guide 
for  mothers  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
colds  in  the  home. 

This  booklet  should  be  of  real  help  to 
you  in  the  classroom.  As  long  as  the  supply 
lasts  additional  copies  will  be  given  you  on 
request  for  distribution  to  the  mothers  of 
your  group.  Use  the  coupon  below  to  get 
your  copy  immediately  I 

MAIL  IT  TODAY! 


VICKS  V  VapoRub 

Va-tro-mou 


Vick  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  1821  U 
122  E  42nd  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Geodemeo:  I  want  a  cop^  of  your  booklet  of  information 
on  The  Common  Cold,  including  the  story  of  the  School 
Qinical  Tests  and  direaions  for  following  Vicks  Plan.  I 
understand  that,  as  long  as  the  suppdy  lam,  I  may  have 
additional  copies  on  request  for  use  in  getting  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  mothers  of  my  group. 
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